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35 Union Square, New York 
JVST PUBLISHED 
JAMES H. ROGERS. Op. 40 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF VELOCITY 


ALBUM OF SCANDINAVIAN PIANO 
MUSIC 

" d s ' 

LOUIS OESTERLE 


ALBUM OF RUSSIAN PIANO MUSIC 

Sixty-eight Pieces, — Selected, Edited, and Fingered by 

LOUIS OESTERLE 




EDUARD KELLER and OTTO K. SCHILL 

SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSITY 


T H EE TU DE 

SJijSijSl) 
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MELODY PICTURES FOR LITTLE 
PLAYERS 

MARTIN. Price, 60 eta. 


IN PREPARATION 

LESChETIZKY METHOD 

MALWINE BREE 


speciaT offer 


GOOD 


SILHOUETTES 

an Original Theme. Op. 80. By WILSON < 
SMITH. Price, 80 eta. . ^ 


ONLY UNTIL NOVEMBER I, 1902 


the sartorjo 
pianoforte method 





MURRAY’S MUSICAL COPYBOOK 

For the Study of Musical Notation, etc. By J. F 
MURRAY. Paper, net, 50 cts.j Cloth, net, 75 cfc 



SttSsWraiSK 



Twelve Studies F °' s?l“" A " 0W “ lFF ' 

sSffiS--® 8 ** 


PRIMER OF MUSIC 


Very Easiest Duets. 


W. S. B. MATHEWS 


NEW CENTURY PIANO METHOD 
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oiewhich evely teacher '"****” 

A Unique Book, “LAUREL WINNERS” 

THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


12 Melodious Etudes in Unfamiliar Keys 




The B. F.Wood Music Co. 
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NOW THAT THE TEACHING 
SEASON IS AGAIN AT HAND 

WE WOULD RESPECTFULLY CALL THE ATTEN¬ 
TION OF TEACHERS TO THE FOLLOWING 

Educational Works on Music 


CONTENTS 

“THE ETUDE,” - - October, 1902 

The Making of An Artist. Mark Hambourg . 

Barriers to Progress. John Towers ... 

Mistakes of Musicians, III. F- H. Marling . 

Etude Music Study Club. Louis Arthur Russell ... 

The Charm of the Touch. E. R. Kroeger . 

The Use of the Damper Pedal. F. C. Robinson.. ■ 
Student Life and Work.. 

I Studio Experiences . , 

of Teaching Pieces for the 
by C. IP. 


SELECTED 

Reaching pieces 

FOR- PIANO 

Graded and Carefully Fingered 



CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 

GENERAL DEALERS IN MUSIC OF THE BETTER CLASS 


FIRST GRADE. 
WEE LITTLE TUNES FOR 
WEE LITTLE I 



We send FREE for the asking 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Have You Examined? 


REUTLING’S 


REUTLING’S SELECTED 1 


3 SELECTED SONATINAS. 


GRim 


HOFFMANN'S “FOUR HAND COLLECTION.' 


EVANS’ FORTY OCTAVE STUDIES. In two be 



W. H. WILLIS & CO. 

S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Sts. 

CINCINNATI, - - - OHIO 


Music Teachers, Attention! 


four. 

Splendid Exhibition <£)uets 

Let Us Go for Pleasure, 4 hands, Mazurette, • $1.00 

Tambourine March, 4 " Treloar, . 

Sleigh ride Galop, 4 " Treloar, 

Railroad Galop, 4 “ Treloar, 

Upon receipt of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
we will mail one copy each of these duets. Send 
for catalogue. 

Address 

THE TRELOAR MUSIC CO. 

MEXICO, MO. 


TLhc Mab asb Xine 

Hg t be Ulatura l T Route 
Between mnegtern 


a n & 

principal Eastern Cities 


COME YE DISCONSOLATE 

MEDIUM VOICE 

J. L. BRATTON 

This beautiful song will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of io cents 
in stamps or silver. Suitable for all occasions. Address 

F. W. BECK 

109 North Woodstock Street, Philadelphia. 



and Two-step; also “King of the Mighty 
Deep" (vocal), our two latest 

H. A. WEYMANN & SON 

1022 MARKET ST„ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOOD NEW SONGS 


Blank Music-Copying Books. 


Our Own Make. In Three Styles Only. 

6 Staves, 24 Pages, - - - - 15 cts. 


Lihiai, Discount to tsi Profession. 

These are unquestionably the beet Music-Copying Books that are os 
the market at the present time. The paper hae been made eepeciaUy 
.or tbeee books, and is the be»t quality ledger paper, standing erasures 
three or four timee. The booke are tastefully bound. 

Blank Music Paper of tbe same quality as in above books cab be had 
* I* and 14 stavea. sise 22 * 14, Price 60 seat, par qufr. 

Theo. Presser, - • Phila., Pa. 


Palmer’s Piano Primer 

f'vROMINENT Piano Players Prefer Palmer’s Piano 

P te^trssSa'ssL'w 


R 23 


The above will be sent postpaid on receipt of the marked prices. 
If your music dealer does not keep them, send to 

H. R. PALMER, Lock Box I84L NEW YORK CITY 



THE HOBO MARCH, by F. O. Gutman. 
Band, 50c; Orchestra (:i pts.), 60c ; 2 Man¬ 
dolins and G. 50c ; Piano Solo. 50c. Just 
issued for Mandolin Club. New York's in¬ 
strumental success, “ Frolic of the Flow- 
f. r i’.. Sen ?5« f ° r c °Py of “Hobo” and 
“Frolic of the Flowers” for either 2 
Mandolins and Guitar or Piano Solo. 

F. O. GUTMAN, - - Cleveland, O, 

Music for 2 Mandolins and Guitar FREE 


Coming Ruler 


THE' COMING EULER. 


Issued as follows. Regidar _0; 

Piano Solo. S o° 

Piano Duett (fourhands),. 7s 

Mandolin Solo. 30 

Guitar Solo.30 

Mandolin and Guitar. 40 

Mandolin and Piano. 50 

Mandolin Orchestra. . 1.00 

Violin and Piano. e Q 

Full Orchestra . 7 = 

Full Band. ;;;; gS 

771 A/I The name and address of 

UUdni?ll ever y music teacher and 
person interested in Piano 
Organ, Mandolin, Violin, Guitar, Banjo or 
any o*her Musical instrument, to whom 
we will send free the Popular Husic Herald. 

Books of Great Renown. Beg 


Ricnwood Organ Voluntaries. 

Rlchwood Rudiments of Music__ 

Richwood Dictionary of Music.” 

THE GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO. 

121 W. SEVENTH ST. CINCINNATI O, 
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B00SEY <a CO. I , NSTR yQTIQN BOOKS 

Publishers of High-Clacss VocaJ Music MANN’S PIANO METHOD 

American or Foreign Fingering 


CHAPPELL ®. CO., L 


PRICE, $2.5- 

Presenting the fundamental principles of music and 


G. B. LAMPERTl’S Vo< 


G. NAVA, F. LAMPERTI, N. VACCAJ 

BLOWER 


The famous Song “ VIOLETS.” By Ellen Wright. 


Arranged by H. F 
The same for Male Vc 


With German Text (Separate Voice Parts), .20 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 



cH lfilps=ss; 
"SSMSsSESb #** 9 . 6 


By A. M. PUPIN 




GUIDE TO MODULATION 

By EDWIN COAN 

WYMAN’S PIANO TEXT-BOOK 

By A. P. WYMAN 

A CATECHISM OF MUSIC 


Wm. A. Pond & Co.’s 

MUSICAL SLATE 


SCHOOL OF DOUBLE NOTES 


Three Parts in One Vol- 


BOOSEY CO., 

9 East Seventeenth St.. New York City, N. Y. 



P *The first : 

CELEBRATED CLASSICAL PIECES 





WM. A. POND & CO 
148 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


“ HOW’DY?” 

LEO. FEIST, PublisKer, 36 W. 28«h St. 
NEW YORK. 

desires to introduce the following 
Classic and Popular Musical Composi¬ 
tions. Could they but speak for them¬ 
selves they would probably exclaim 

« LET’S GET ACQUAINTED!” 


SgffiSstSi . : 


THOUGHTS OF HOME Meditation.^ g 

"SCTSaLsfcSE/ 

TSSSss 1 " - S3SS ’ < ! 

Ro rs=?&f«s; 



‘Sm 1 ” “iTM, ... 

LEO. FEIST E ’ 
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THE etude 


TEACHERS 



FOUR VOLUMES 
LIMP COVERS 
CLOTH BACK 
EITHER FINGERING 


You Will Like It 


THE W. W. WHITNEY CO. 

PUBLISHERS, TOLEDO, O. 


the SINGING VOICE andits 

PRACTICAL CULTIVATION —Exercises and SI 

By WILLIAM H. LAWTON 


CHARLES L. YOUNG’S 

Musical Club and Amuscmc 


^/ISHFO'R'D* S 

HYMN VOLUNTARIES 



Hip: 

THE LORENZ^PUBUSHING CO. Chica 


THE WREATH MUSIC COURSE 

By J. D. LUSE 

The “SOVEREIGN WREATH,” for Intermediate and High 
- -;L WREATH,” 'for the Grammar Grades, 200 



thi^wo^”and^an m^fajfto be whatls'neededfin thes^meetings^ 


Wh 

J. D. LUSE & SON, Publishers 


H. B. Stevens Company 


Theoretical Works of Special Merit 


HOMER A. NORRIS 
PRACTICAL HARMONY 


The Art of Counterpoint 




PROGRESSIVE TECHNIQUE 

By CHARLES DENNEE 


Gibbon’s Catechism of Music 




FELIX BOROWSKI 


Bafailage, in F. Grade IV, . . . . 
Chant duSoir. F. Grade III-IV, 


G. Grade m-IV, . . . 
lette. F. Grade III-IV, . 


D. Grade II, . 
Grade I, . . . 


BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL COMPANIONS 


POUF 2 -H 7 SND PIECES 



BRAINARD’S 

SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND 

^*5S.°.«sW 


BRAINARD’S 

RHYTHMICAL MOVEMENTS, MARCHES, 
ETC. 

For Hoi 



BRAINARD’S 

SCHOOL MARCHES 

BRAINARD’S 

BALL ROOM FAVORITES 

s§im 


JUVENILE GEMS 



MUSiCAL JtHnHMS JOR PIANO 


H. B. STEVENS COMPANY, 

BOSTON. 



THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO. ILL," 
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We Claim to be the 

Quickest Mail-Order 
Music Supply House 


We are equipped to supply every 


in the Country 


Teacher 
School 
Convent 
Conservatory 

In the Country with everything they need in the line of 

Music and 
Music Books 

Promptly, Completely 

Economically, Satisfactorily 


g) 1 


1UR system of dealing is unique, 
and is worthy the consideration 

_ of every teacher and school; of 

every buyer of music supplies in quan¬ 
tity. Catalogues and full information 
free for the asking. We desire your 
trade. This house has published all the 
most used and read educational works 
in music during the past ten years 


THEO. PRESSER 

1708 Chestnut Street 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 



Bf 


“On SaJe” Plaoi 

>NE of our many Original plans, advantageous 
1 to the teacher, is the system of sending 
music and books on examination, subject to 

- return. We send as much as you want, the 

style you desire, selected by capable musicians, for 
use during one’s teaching season, at our usual reg¬ 
ular, liberal discount; at the end of your season you 
return what has not been used and pay for the bal¬ 
ance. We also send out, during the busiest season, 
from October to May, the very Latest New Music, 
about ten or twelve pieces each month. This can 
be added to your other larger package and returns 
all made together 

Publisher of “The Etude” 


EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


A SYSTEM OFTEACHIN 


(HARMONY) 


WITH KEY 

DESTINED TO BECOME 


The Standard Text-Book of Musical Theory 

HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 



FOR CLASS OR. SELF-INSTR-UCTION 


METRONOMES 



risk^ as tolfcTbein^perfectf senTto 0033 *' ” 


THEO. PRESSER 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


A FOUNDATION WORK IN VO ICE CULTURE 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 

In Voice Culture and in the Principles of Execution 

By FREDERJC W. ROOT. Op. 22. 


The design is to furnish teachers with a safe guide in 
hat most important of all work, the first training of 
he voice; the preliminary work of making the voice 
’ ’ ‘T the artistic use which 






Price, $1.00 

THESE LESSONS GIVE DRILL IN 



e of Voice Culture ir 


during more than thirty years. As an educator who knows the needs of beginners, Mr. Root’s work in 
‘INTRODUCTORY LESSONS” is a new departure in voice culture, and forms the basis and 

FIRST BOOK OF A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF VOCAL EDUCATION. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 1708 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


A BOOK FOR ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN CHORAL MUSIC 

CHOIR AND CHORUS CONDUCTING 

By F. W. WODELL. 



3 HS 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 1708 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


|$| JVIusic publisher £ 


JUST ISSUED 

NEW ENGLAND IDYLS 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By EDWARD MACDOWELL 

Op. 62. Price, $1.25 

Ail Old Garden Indian Idyl 

Midsummer To an Old White Pine 

Midwinter From Puritan Days 

With Sweet Lavender From a Log Cabin 

In Deep Woods_The Joy of Autumn_ 

LYRIC SUITE 

FOR THE 'PIANOFORTE 
By CARL BOHM 

Op. 358 

Song of the Spinning Maiden. (3B) 

Love” Strain'. ( (|"i A Song I&ncy. ( 3 b) 

Venetian Barcarolle. (3c) 

Each, 30 Cents. Comp lete , 75 Cents. _ 

IN THE TWILIGHT 

3 Melodious Pianoforte Pieces 

By CORN. GURLITT 


poandatton Materials—— 

t)ianoforte 

V* . 


FOR THE 1 


X COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
N THE ART OF PIANO PLAYING 

Price. $1.00 Bv CHARLES W.LANDON 




Three Russian Dances 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By GUSTAV LAZARUS 


EASY TEACHING SETS 

THE TREASURE BOX 

{2 Compositions for the Young 

By JOHN E. HUMMEL 


Op. 486. Each, 30 Cent 

Waltz. 


, Margaret’s Doll, (ic 
, Wanderer’s Evening c 
. At the Fair, (sa) 

. In Graceful Rhythm. 

. The Little Minstrel. 


ig Sprmg.^Etude 


IN FAIRY LAND 

Six Easy Piano Pieces 

By P. A. SCHNECKER 

The Golden Swan. Waltz, (rc).$0.30 


The March King’s Daughter, (ic) . 

Little lb. (ic) . 

Jack Merryfellow. (ic). 


THREE NEW 

SONGS 

By VICTOR HARRIS 

The Prince Will Come. 2 keys,. 

An Idle Poet. (A-flat (e flat-f). 

Oft When Two Fond Hearts. G (d-g) 

:::::::::: 

FOUR NEW 

SONGS 

By W. H. NEIDLINGER 

The Moving Fitter. A-flat (d flat-e).$0.30 

A Song of Spring. D (d-f). 

Sometimes. D-lat (B flat-e). 

.50 


An Easily Graded Method Leading to Thorough 
Musicianship by a Pleasing and Interesting 
Course of Melodious and Rhythmic Studies. 

This book Is In line with the new teaching founded upon the 
oest recent psychological and pedagogical ideas for developing tne 
nlid-mlnd in music. All instruction is given through the means of 
oeautifui but short pieces which contain a marked musical and 
rhythmic interestthat especially appeals to the musical taste of.a 
-hild Each selection has ample annotations for the aid of the 
pupil when practicing in the teacher s absence The principles of 
couch, phrasing, and expression are clearly stated and fully illus¬ 
trated fn these selections. _ , t fc . . 

Valuable New Features contained In this book are: Fifteen 
Chord Touches, with their artistic application and modifications 
n chord and melody playing; the New Mason Sliding Exercises 
for developing the flexibility of the fingers; the Word Spelling Idea 
n teaching notation; the correct presentation of the Artistic Use 
A the Pedal; the application of the Famous Mason Touch and 
Technic Touches for Musical Effects, a clear easy, and correct 
presentation to the beginner of How to Read the Bass Notes ; a 
systematic development of the Rhythmic Sense , and a chapter on 
he Practice of Scales and Arpeggios for Refined Artistic Effects 

THE0. PRESSER, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Almost a Kindergarten Method 

First Steps in 
Pianoforte Study 


Compiled by 

Theo. Presser 
Price. $1.00 

A concise, practical, and melodious intro¬ 
duction to the study of PIANO PLAYING 

Some Points of Interest. p opU | aran jy et0 f high grade. 

Not less than six specialists have given their experience to 
,hlS Graded U Jo"c g arefuIly and beginning so simply as to be almost a 


ives breadth to one’s kno 
rudgery. So give this new book a trial. 

Let us send it to you “ON SALE." Subject to Return 


1 certainly lightens the 


:0. PRESSER, Publisher, 1708 Chestnut St. Philada.. Pa. 
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' |'HE most important series of volumes of the masterpieces of song and piano music 
ever issued will appear under this title at frequent intervals, beginning October 1st. 
Each volume will be edited by an authority. Each volume will be independent, 
complete in itself, and sold by itself; and will contain portrait, elaborate introduction, 
bibliography, and music in full folio size. 

The editors now at work on the first fifty volumes are : 

WM. F. APTHORP RUPERT HUGHES 

CARL ARMBRUSTER JAMES HUNEKER 

FREDERIC FIELD BULLARD HENRY E. KREHBIEL 
FRANK DAMROSCH 
HENRY T. FINCK 
WM. ARMS FISHER 
PHILIP HALE 
W. J. HENDERSON 

No expense is being spared to i 
the volumes will be unsurpassed. 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
JOHN ORTH 
AUGUST SPANUTH 
THOMAS TAPPER 
BERTHA FEIRING TAPPER 

e perfection in every detail. In artistic ensemble 


The initial volumes to be issued October first ai 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS 

Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 

Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For 
Low Voice. Bound in paper, each, $1.50; 
cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50, 

The fifty best songs of the world’s twenty greatest 
song composers, arranged in chronologic order from 
Mozart to MacDowell; with portraits and an elab¬ 
orate critical introduction by the editor. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 

FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 

Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 

Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay 
by the editor, and the composer’s forty most beauti- 
ful numbers. Mr. Huneker is the recognized 
authority on Chopin, and the volume is the most 
satisfying collection ever issued. 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL BOOKLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 
AND A LIST OF THE VOLUMES NOW IN PREPARATION 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK J. E . DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


THE PUBLISHER OF THE ETUDE WILL SUPPLY ANYTHING IN MUSIC. 



VOL. XX. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., OCTOBER, 1902. 


NO. 10. 


THE flAKING OF AN ARTIST. 

A TALK WITH MARK HAMBOURG. 

By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


A Broad View of life. 

The individuality of Mark Hambourg is as pro¬ 
nounced in his manner as it is in his view of things 
musical. Excitable, emotional, absorbed completely 
in his work during a performance, and 
miles away in thought from it when he is 
alone, his culture is of the broader kind 
that gives him an interest in everything. 

To talk, live, eat, and sleep music, a state 
of things that may once have been set up 
as an ideal, seems very far away from the 
higher artist of to-day, and “what the public 
wants is individuality” a distinguished mu¬ 
sician once said to me. And individuality 
is neither possessed by a person of cramped 
mind nor is it developed by an absorption 
in one thing to the exclusion of all else, 

.even though that one tiring be the chosen 
art, and that art the most exacting of all 
others—music. 

Total absorption in one theme, however 
fascinating, bars all opportunity for observa¬ 
tion of anything beyond it, and acute observa¬ 
tion is, after all, one of the most vital means 
of a musician’s development; for it not only 
widens his store of general knowledge, but 
relaxes his mind and freshens it for receptive¬ 
ness in the, to him, all-important direction. 

How Madame Nordica Works. 

Two summers ago Madame Nordica was 
studying certain cuts in Tristan and Isolde, 
made at the Metropolitan, but not at Munich, 
where she was shortly to sing in the work. 

Last summer at St. Moritz, in Switzerland, 
she studied the title-rSle in La Gioconda. Of 
her work she talked but little, and when away 
from it never. At such free moments she was 
absorbed in tire study of things about her, 
whether it happened to be snails and their 
habits or the narrow streets and quaint cus¬ 
toms of a Romano village. Often after such 
an excursion she would return to her work 
without resting, and deliver some passa'ge 
that had before not quite pleased her, and with an ex¬ 
act shading and dramatic value that she had pre¬ 
viously desired and not fully obtained. 

Overconcentration. 

To dig continuously at one thing and to constantly 
dwell upon it weakens the ability to accomplish, and, 
if it does not go right, incites nervousness. On the 
other hand, if it should go right in the beginning con¬ 
tinuous repetition more likely than not finds the mind 
somewhere else and errors creeping in because thought 
had gone astray into other fields. When a pupil 


would say to Lebert “I have practiced six hours to¬ 
day,” his reply would be: “Then you have sat at the 
piano four hours longer than your mind was capable 
of acquiring anything.” 


Pruckner, the piano-teaeher, asserted that to play a 
scale wrong once through absent-mindedness was to 
undo all the good that had gone before through a 
correct playing of it. 

No Fixed Buies. 

To settle the exact limit of practice-time for the in¬ 
dividual is well-nigh impossible, for the reason that 
physical endurance and, equally with it, power of con¬ 
centration of mind find no two eases alike. 

Mark Hambourg, in expressing the views that fol¬ 


low for the benefit of The Etude, makes the time 

of practice a minimum, but insists on constant ex¬ 
ercise of mind and ear during the period of study. 

He speaks from the point of view of one possessed 
of exceptional powers of concentration. Paderewski, 
on the other hand, requires likely more hours of study 
to sustain his standard than any other among the 
celebrated pianists. Here, again, two factors enter 
into consideration: the first is habit, which influences 
the mind as strongly as will; the second is that 
Paderewski’s technic is not of the standard of ultra¬ 
development achieved by some of his noted 
colleagues, who, on the other hand, lack his 
strong charm of individual appeal. 

On the development of concentration of 
thought, on the training of mind and ear, the 
length of time to be devoted to practice, and 
on the growth of individuality and its ex¬ 
pression in tlie playing of Beethoven, Hara- 
bourg touched during our conversation one 
rainy morning in London. Outside, the gieen 
garden was dripping and sodden; within, the 
long room in which he studies was clouded 
half by the gloom of the day, and half, it 
must be confessed, by a cloud of smoke from 
Russian cigarettes — for with the smoker there 
is no better way of finding out what he really 
tirinks than by consulting his tobacco. 
Numerous Repetitions not the Best. 

“My first advice,’ he began, “is not to prac¬ 
tice too constantly. Rest between passages, 
never repeat a thing too often continuously. 

I would even indorse, after playing a certain 
passage through once, the listening intently 
until the buzz is out of the ear; not to drudge, 
not to think over it. The majority play with¬ 
out thinking or listening. Another vital point 
is the bridging over of one passage to another, 
the securing of continuity in the performance 
of a work. Without this bridging over we 
have neither breadth nor cohesiveness; it is 
a fluttering of chaff m the wind; there is 
neither the mastery of intellectuality nor the 
value of artistic finish. To play passages over 
and over again without thinking and listen¬ 
ing may mean something for the hands, 
though even this is doubtful; but assuredly 
it means nothing for the head. 

“To the properly equipped pianist nothing 
is difficult, nor are there certain passages that 
some have described as a hurdle which is sometimes 
made at a leap and sometimes missed. Some passages 
naturally are more difficult than others, but, as I 
said, with a proper equipment they are always under 
command. We do not trust to chance. Sometimes, 
indeed, there may he a fluke with the best, hut due 
only to one of two causes: we have,, perhaps, smoked 
too much or not practiced enough. To be sure, in 
this matter of absolute technic one man may not be 
as great a virtuoso as another, but that does not pre¬ 
vent his giving pleasure through his performances if 
his mind shines in them. 



Make Hambourg. 
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Training the Ear. 

“In practicing one should play at first very slowly, 
gradually increasing the speed until the proper tempo 
is attained. The first point is to listen to what one 
is playing; for it is not a mere matter of tempo that 
is to be acquired, but tone-production and variety of 
toueh. It is the way that one listens to things that 
brings the finish and develops the artistic side of the 
performance. 

Daily Practice. 

“In the earlier stages of study I should never rec¬ 
ommend anyone to practice more than two and a half 
or three hours a day, all told. One must acquire tech¬ 
nic; but, after all, one can do just so much and no 
more. Later on one may play for five hours a day, 
though after that something else than piano practice 
should be taken up. 

What and How to Study. 

“To the beginner falls the lot of finger-exercises and 
drudgery, but he must also study theory and harmony 
together with them so as to memorize and understand 
that which he is eventually to play. Of studies, those 
of Czerny are the best of all; Cramer and the Gradus 
ad Parnassum of Clementi are too complicated. The 
easier a thing is to understand in the way of studies, 
the more one can learn through it. We do not begin 
with big dumb-bells, but with small ones. It is not 
well to undertake too many different kinds of finger- 
exercises at one time, but, instead, to stick to a few, 
working at them thoroughly with both hand and ear. 

“In the beginning the mechanical part has abso¬ 
lutely nothing to do with the artistic side of things. 
Memorize all studies; learn them by heart so that 
nothing interferes with the position of the hand, with 
thought-concentration, and attention to what we are 
endeavoring to attain. 

“Do not play too many things the one after the 
other; for to be constantly changing tends to ruin the 
touch, the fine feeling in the ear, and everything. In 
sticking to a few studies, thoroughly memorized, more 
is to be gained technically than by any other course 
that can be pursued. 

“In the selection of his repertory the pianist can¬ 
not be too careful. Bach to start with, because it 
exercises everything one has. Of course, one ought to 
study Liszt a great deal, and Chopin. One danger 
is that one can study all one's life and never study 
a quarter of the things one should. 

“In performance good taste is the principal point. 
That depends again upon the temperament of the 
performer. The virtuoso pleases in his own way, but 
it must be through perfection of finish. It is, indeed, 
in all aspects of the pianist’s work the finish of the 
thing that takes the public. When one plays in pub¬ 
lic the audience does not excuse one because of ill 
health or because one looks tired. Nothing short of 
perfection satisfies. 

‘“How to study?' Even if you read through things, 
to acquaint yourself with them as pianoforte litera¬ 
ture, a good bit of time is required; but, if you wish 
to study a thing as a work of art, that is different, 
and each number should have five or six weeks of 
practice. Then, when you pick it up again you find 
things that you have never seen before, no matter 
how much you may know. 

Individuality in Interpretation. 

“The putting in of detail in the interpretation of a 
composition is a matter of individuality—one sees one 
thing, one another. Take five great pianists, in gen¬ 
eral the same, and in the matter of detail they are 
entirely different. Each one sees from his own point 
of view, and who is right and who is wrong it is im¬ 
possible to say. The best judge is the cultivated 
public. If they receive a thing, it is good; if they re¬ 
fuse it, then something must be wrong with it. Con¬ 
servatism in the 'performance of Beethoven is the 
curse of the young pianist. He looks upon Beet¬ 
hoven not as a dead parchment, but a great person¬ 
ality, with passion, intelligence, and imagination. 

“The wonderful part of it is that intelligent per¬ 
sons never object to five great artists playing Hamlet 
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according to their own individuality. Then, if this 
course is not objected to, wliy should the Shake¬ 
speare of music be always played the same? That I 
could never explain, except on the ground that all mu¬ 
sicians looked on music not as an expression, but an 
art to tickle the ear. If that were so, no phrasing, no 
climax would be required. But music is a language 
in which to express your own feelings. 

"With an actor, when he plays a big rOle, there 
must be voice, modulation, everything. I do not see 
why Beethoven cannot be played in that way. So 
far as the public is concerned, they love individuality 
in the performance of Beethoven. But convention¬ 
ality dictates against it. Why not play Beethoven so 
that he can be understood as Shakespeare is when he 
is acted? With many good conductors this principle 
is admitted. Then why not with the pianist? In the 
first instance, there are a certain number of instru¬ 
ments; in the second only one. 

Developing Individuality in a Pupil. 

“With the student the teacher has to develop the 
individuality. If a good diamond is not well cut it 
will produce no effect. The better polished it is, the 
better the effect. The teacher is the molder to a cer¬ 
tain degree; then to the pupil is left the development 
of his own individuality. When he is prepared he 
may do as he likes. But one must be prepared to 
argue, one cannot talk about things that one does not 
understand. 

Narrow-Mindedness. 

“A most unfortunate point with a certain per¬ 
centage of music-students is that they are narrow¬ 
minded: they know too little else beyond music. In 
the present day the musician must have general 
knowledge. If one works eight hours a day, four 
should be given to the piano and the rest to the ac¬ 
quirement of general knowledge, musical and other¬ 
wise. The hearing of good orchestral music, the 
theater, the ballet,—for by this last one learns the 
character of the dance-form and how to play it,— 
pictures, light literature, poetry, and when possible 
travel,—all these things tend to a general develop¬ 
ment, without which one will be but as a mechanical 
engineer who knows how to put a few screws to¬ 
gether, ana the individuality must be a small one. 
The greater the artist, the greater the individuality.” 


BARRIERS TO PROGRESS. 

BY JOHN TOWERS. 

Many and divers are the hindrances that beset the 
path to progress, but none, perhaps, so baleful and 
harmful as the want of fixity of purpose, or per¬ 
sistency and determination to carry to a successful 
issue something duly and thoughtfully undertaken. 
This weakness usually manifests itself early in the 
career of quite a' number of musical students, and 
grows with their growth and strengthens with their 
strength, so that, at last, it compasses their complete 
downfall. A pupil may overcome the inertia incident 
to a weak and doubting kind of a mind, may even sur¬ 
mount the repugnance to work which such a poorly 
balanced mind is likely to engender, but instances 
are few where pupils get the better of this absence of 
fixity of purpose, which, after all, is really only an¬ 
other name for self-conceit, self-will, or, still worse, 
“fadiness.” 

Forty years of teaching have convinced me that this 
sort of pupil is the most difficult, the most trying, and 
the most hopeless to handle, for the simple reason 
that nothing can convince him that his pet weakness 
is any weakness at all. On the contrary, many of 
these weak-kneed pupils hug the fond delusion so 
earnestly, as actually, at last, really to believe that 
it is a positive merit—independence of character— 
which ought, rather than otherwise, to be recognized 
as such by the teacher, and fostered and encouraged 
by every means in his power. In thus.reasoning the 
pupil loses sight altogether of the main fact, that 
teachers are there to teach and pupils to learn, and, 
failing this, all hope of doing good in the pedagogic 


line, and least of all in the musical pedagogic line, 
may at once be abandoned. 

No, this assumed position of “independence” must 
be abandoned right away, as nothing is more certain 
than that the rebellious spirit engendering it grows 
and develops so rapidly and rankly that, ere ripe man¬ 
hood or womanhood be reached, it has attained such 
formidable proportions as to be entirely beyond all 
ordinary control and management. Then, when it is 
too late, those who erstwhile were pupils, but who 
now aspire to be teachers, discover, to their chagrin 
and sorrow, that pupils as a rule do not take kindly 
to “faddy” teachers; and they have the further morti¬ 
fication of seeing their hardly acquired pupils quietly 
slip away to other teachers, who have far too much 
shrewdness and wholesome common-sense to indulge, 
openly at least, in fads of any description. Young 
teachers may not be aware of the fact (but it is a 
fact all the same, and the sooner they recognize it 
as such the better) that the average pupil soon dis¬ 
covers the weak side of the teacher, and few of them 
fail to confide their misgivings on the subject to the 
home authorities, and—comment is superfluous. 

It would, indeed, serve a most useful purpose if a 
plan could be devised for exercising this spirit of so- 
called “independence”; but such a plan is not so easy 
of conception, still less of fruition, as at first sight 
appears. The only advice, which, if followed is likely 
to be helpful, is just this: Do not take at random 
as gospel all that is found in many of the road- 
smoothing “methods” of instruction nowadays so 
common, and still less the opinions of outsiders, on 
the subject of proper teaching; for most of them know 
just as much of genuine pedagogy as a duckling does 
of the differential calculus. With perfect safety may 
it be said of a proportion of the compilers of the afore 
said road-smootliing “methods” that they have never 
given their own minds to systematic, long, and well- 
directed study, and, consequently, they fail to under 
stand why such labor should be at all requisite to 
success, not to say eminence. 

If an author has the hardihood to assert that any 
“method,” whether evolved from his own inner con 
seiousness or anybody else’s, can do away with the 
necessity for long, arduous, and persistent study and 
application on the part of the student, he is not a 
guide, philosopher, and friend whom I, for one, would 
select, for a student, at least one worthy of the name. 

Above all, let the pupil be very chary of being 
carried away by every wind of doctrine or method he 
may “strike” or which may “strike” him outside. 
These particular “systems,” or “methods,” or whatso¬ 
ever they may claim to be, originate mostly with ir¬ 
responsible “hair-brained chatterers,” who talk more 
nonsense and make more promises to the square inch 
m a minute than a teacher of good repute and stand¬ 
ing would say and promise in a year. Rest assured 
of one thing, that, if success is to attend on teaching, 
the teacher, first of all, must know his business; and, 
in the next, the pupil must literally and faithfully 
carry out instructions without any mental or other 
reservations whatsoever, and quite independently of 
anything and everything which may emanate from the 
outside world in general, and as regards the world of 
musical pedagogy in particular. It is just as true 
of teaching music as of anything else: no man can 
serve two masters. He who tries so to do succeeds 
at last in coming a cropper; and he has the doubtful 
satisfaction of hearing from the consensus of opinion 
that he richly merits the downfall. In any case the 
pupil who halts everlastingly between two opinions 
will assuredly never get beyond mediocrity as a 
student nor failure as a teacher. For this reason, 
T . 0r , no other > a11 P u Ptls will do well to follow 
Lincolns blunt, but sensible, advice: “Put your foot 
down and keep it there.” 


After learning to reason you will learn to sing; 
for you will want to. There is so much reason fo. 
singing m this sweet world, when one thinks rightly 
of it. None for grumbling, provided always you have 
entered in at the straight gate. You will sing all 
along the road then, in a little while.-M„ 
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MISTAKES'OF MUSICIANS AS SEEN 
BY AN OUTSIDER. 

BY FRANK H. MARLING. 

HI. 

THE SUPERFICIALITY OE THE MUSIC-STUDENT. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the musical pro¬ 
fession at the present day is the narrowness and 
superficiality developed by their Exclusive Attention 
to the Technic of Their Art to the consequent exclu¬ 
sion of a broader outlook and wider culture. While 
it cannot be denied that adequate technical equip¬ 
ment in a musician is most necessary, and, in fact, in¬ 
dispensable to his success, there is not the slightest 
danger that this side of his instruction will be neg¬ 
lected. It is, indeed, the one phase of his musical 
education which cannot be ignored, and which is un¬ 
ceasingly emphasized and enforced by the thousands 
of music-teachers who have the training of music- 
pupils in their hands. While admitting the vital im¬ 
portance of such matters, it does not necessarily fol¬ 
low that proficiency in technical skill is the final goal 
of the musician, and that there is nothing beyond 
this which should enlist his ambition and effort. It 
is, indeed, lamentably true that a large majority of 
musicians apparently seem to consider that no other 
culture is necessary or desirable, and that musicians 
should be content with whatever degree of attainment 
they make on this plane of musical activity. But 
these members of the profession, though they are 
often earnest and sincere, surely fail to grasp the true 
meaning of the art, and to rise to the understanding 
of its highest and deepest message. It is impossible 
for a pupil who is intent only on the acquisition of 
dexterity in the reading of music, the playing of any 
instrument, or the production of good vocal tone, in¬ 
valuable as such accomplishments are, to attain that 
attitude of mind which enables him to become a 
creative force, himself to act as a genuine interpreter 
of other’s ideas, to grasp the full conception of a 
composer’s thought; in short, to gain those rarer 
qualities which distinguish the true “artist” from the 
mere “musician.” 

Is it not the fact that one of the hardest things 
to cultivate in a pupil is “individuality” and “soul” 
in playing? How many hundred of performers have 
we heard who have shown admirable, and at times 
almost faultless, technic, but whose playing has left 
us cold and unmoved! And why? Has it not been 
because there has been an entire lack of expression 
and inspiration? And why are these qualities so fre¬ 
quently absent? Tracing the matter back to its 
primal cause, it may in some cases be due to the fact 
that the pupil has no music in his nature, and is in¬ 
capable of being roused to give a living and character¬ 
istic rendering of any musical composition. But the 
present writer believes that in most cases it is because 
the pupil has been brought up on a system of tech¬ 
nical training which has so concentrated his atten¬ 
tion on mechanical proficiency that all power to in¬ 
terpret music in a spiritual way, or to approach a 
composition in a large and artistic spirit is entirely 
undeveloped. This type of student has never been 
taught to think or feel music for himself, but has 
been kept a slave to his fingers, his vocal exercises, 
and to other rules and regulations, all on the tech¬ 
nical plane. What can such a method produce but 
the average monotonous, uninspiring musicians with 
which we are all so painfully familiar? 

A Wider and Deeper Culture Necessary. 

In view of the facts just stated, it is high time that 
a more liberal and broad-minded style of instruction 
is inaugurated. The beginner should be taught from 
the first that the music-world is an “ideal” world, as 
well as a “mechanical” world; that, while it has its 
scientific and practical side, which assuredly needs 
faithful cultivation, it is only as a means to an end, 
serving only as a stepping stone into the higher 
region of indescribable beauty and romance and 
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spiritual suggestion, of which the art of music in its 
noblest form is the interpreter to mankind. This 
is the great gift of music to the world to lift it out 
of its ordinary prosaic duties, out of its unending 
drudgery and routine, and into a purer and serener 
atmosphere, where it shall be refreshed and strength¬ 
ened, and sent back to its daily tasks with new cour¬ 
age and hope. It is the happy function of music to 
help us to breathe more frequently the air of that 
lofty height on which the great masters have thought, 
suffered, and achieved noble things for their art. The 
question, therefore, “How shall the more spiritual 
side of music be taught?” is now a pressing one, and 
demands an answer. 

The Study of Music-History and Biography. 

One of the greatest helps to this end we believe is 
the encouragement in the student to a wider knowl¬ 
edge of musical history and biography, which, how¬ 
ever, to be effective must be studied in a vital and 
non-scholastic way. In this department the indif¬ 
ference of the average music-student is generally most 
deplorable. The number of persons studying the art 
who know almost nothing of its history, its various 
forms and their development, its great masters and 
their creations, its criticism and esthetics, is vastly 
greater than would be supposed. The interest of the 
average pupil in these questions is of the shallowest 
kind, and a few questions of the most elementary 
nature propounded to him reveals depths of ignorance 
which are positively startling. As an illustration of 
this fact, many of us have heard of the engaging 
young lady pupil who asked her instructor, in the 
most artless way, if Johann Sebastian Bach was “com¬ 
posing” now, and to whom he replied, with ready wit, 
“No, madam, he is ‘decomposing.’” This is, no doubt, 
an extreme case, but withal a typical one, and we 
may be sure she differed only in the degree and not 
in the kind of her ignorance from her associates. 

The present writer has often been struck by the ab¬ 
solute indifference of many otherwise admirable sing¬ 
ers and players as to the personality of the composers 
whose music they render, its special forms, its na¬ 
tional or characteristic features, and other matters of 
deep concern to the thoughtful musician. Such topics 
seem, to the average musical mind, unimportant and 
trivial, and it is no wonder that they do so, because 
attention has never been called to anything in the 
art except “notes” and “execution.” Both on the 
emotional and intellectual sides of our natures it 
surely heightens our enjoyment and understanding of 
music if we know something of the development of 
the art from its crude beginnings, its gradual evolu¬ 
tion through its primitive forms, to its present highly 
organized and wonderfully expressive maturity, and 
are conversant in some measure with the fascinating 
life-story of its greatest exponents. Beyond a doubt 
we are better qualified to interpret a musical score, 
if we know what its content is, what it is intended 
to do, and how it came to assume its present form. 
In taking up a piece by any composer it means more 
to us and has a deeper significance when we know 
something of that composer, what his contribution to 
the world of art was, what the circumstances of his 
environment were, and the character of his person¬ 
ality. The student who is thus brought into sympa¬ 
thetic touch with the great creative minds of music, 
by loving and faithful study of their lives, with 
Handel, Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, and others can¬ 
not remain a stupid and lifeless interpreter of their 
music. Unconsciously perhaps to himself he will be 
stirred by the associations clustering around their 
names, and this quickening of mind and heart by 
knowledge will inevitably add life and force to his 
playing. 

Even apart from the mere question of performance, 
it is of the highest advantage to the musician who 
wishes to be anything beyond a mere machine for 
producing a succession of sounds in a regular manner 
to be conversant with the standards of the best crit¬ 
icism, to be able to discriminate, compare, and judge 
of musical renderings from the standpoint of one 
who is familiar with the best models, and is ac¬ 


quainted with what the keenest and ablest critics 
have said on the subject. 

The Present Age Demands a Higher Standard 
in Musicians. 

A strong argument can be advanced to persuade 
music-students to adopt these views, even from a 
purely selfish or utilitarian motive. It is unquestion¬ 
ably true that in this age of broadening culture and 
specialization more is demanded of the musician than 
ever before, if he hopes to attain high rank m his 
chosen vocation. The ranks of the profession are so 
crowded with persons of ordinary ability that unless 
one can rise above their level and show that he is 
more thoroughly and broadly equipped, more fitted to 
inspire and instruct others in a newer and happier 
manner, he is more than likely to make a failure of 
his work, or at least to eke out a bare existence in it. 
His more wide-awake rival who has seen the “signs of 
the times” will employ the newer forms and will be 
sure to distance him. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance to the student not to neglect a branch of 
the art which is likely to contribute to his advance¬ 
ment. 

Encouraging Signs of a Better Day. 

While a dark picture of the average condition of 
musical intelligence and culture as regards these 
matters has been drawn in the above remarks, it is 
encouraging to note that there are many hopeful in¬ 
dications that a new and better day is dawning. In 
more music colleges, seminaries, schools, and con¬ 
servatories than ever before we notice that lectures on 
musical history and criticism, musical form and in¬ 
terpretation, and kindred topics form a regular and 
required part of the curriculum, which the students 
are expected to attend and study as thoroughly as 
other branches of the art. It is greatly to be desired 
that this practice of teaching music-history and criti¬ 
cism may be extended till in every institution that 
teaches music it has an honored place. In the hands 
of a live and inspiring teacher no more helpful and 
likely agency in arousing young minds to its true 
nature and importance can be imagined. 

The habit of personal reading and the owning of 
books on music by the student himself cannot be too 
strongly commended. This is a topic which cannot 
be greatly enlarged upon here, as it would make an 
article by itself, but it is a significant fact that those 
who have cultivated a taste for musical reading and 
have gathered a little library of this kind for them¬ 
selves, are the ones who speak most warmly of the 
help it has been to them and are most anxious to con¬ 
tinue their studies on this plan. In this connection 
the gratifying fact must be recorded that there has 
been, on every hand, an unmistakable arousing of in¬ 
terest within recent years in this side of music. Not 
only has the profession given more attention to it, 
but the great music-public itself, usually so densely 
ignorant and indifferent about such things, has re¬ 
vealed a highly creditable desire to know something 
about the story and form of music, in order to under¬ 
stand it better. The multiplication and ready sale of 
many popular musical Works designed to explain mu¬ 
sic to the amateur is only one of the many proofs of 
the growth of the cultivation of our people in knowl¬ 
edge of this kind. And, last, a number of musical 
journals have done most useful work by their special 
departments devoted to the propagation of similar 
ideas to those I have been trying to enforce. Let no 
one think, however, that all has been done. There 
is sore need of more preachers and teachers of these 
wholesome truths. 


The most necessary, the most difficult, and the prin¬ 
cipal thing in music is tempo.— Mozart. 

By expression of thought in a musical work we 
mean the following qualities which we recognize in a 
work of art: First, the knowledge which the artist 
possesses of his material; second, the ability he dis¬ 
plays in controlling his material; third, and most im¬ 
portant of all, his choice of the best means for the 
presentation of his ideas.—//. A. Clarke. 
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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 

In entering upon a scheme of study so compre¬ 
hensive as this, which we are now laying before the 
readers of The Etude, it appears a proper thing to 
confide to the prospective participants in the plan a 
general outline of the intended scope of the work. 

Companionship in study lends interest to the work, 
and by the friction of several or many minds, active 
in the same line of thought, quicker and better results 
follow the study-hour than is likely or even possible 
through individual work. Many music-students are 
far away from the better influences of the art-life; 
these plod along with the least possible of advantages 
both as to tutelage and practical experience. For 
such an open court discussion of interesting topics 
such as are found in a magazine of the character of 
The Etude will be a great aid in the work of mu¬ 
sical growth. The less completely equipped teacher, 
also, will find in associated work among their stu¬ 
dents and fellow-teachers a great aid in their profes¬ 
sional duties. 

Musicians and music-students, especially in Amer¬ 
ica, indulge too little in united effort in their art. 
They live too far apart, too closely secluded in their 
art-work. Companionship in study should be sought 
by the musician and the student; through it the better 
artistic impulses are likely to be awakened; in this 
intercourse the universality of this art of arts is re¬ 
vealed, and the artist is more likely to broaden with 
the realization of the greatness, the all-including spirit 
depth of music. 

By the study of music, however, it should not be 
understood that only didactic study and discussion is 
intended; for, on the contrary, music, being an active 
expressional art, it really best explains itself through 
its own voice, and no amount of study of its science 
will ever suffice; the ear must hear its strains, its 
melodic tracings, its rhythmic pulses; its harmonic 
resolutions must be heard, by the ear, through which 
it reaches to the. soul, and quickens it, else the es- 
sense of the art has no flavor for the spirit of man. 
So when we organize in any way for the study of mu¬ 
sic we must always provide a real musical repast 
alongside of the technical discussion, else the full 
purpose is lost, interest will flag, and soon the organ¬ 
ization will die. 

The Plan and Scope of the Etude Music-Study Clubs. 

Perhaps no more apt illustration of the proposed 
scope of The Etude Music-Study Clubs could be 
offered than that they are to be patterned somewhat 
after the manner of the Chautauqua Beading Circles. 
In broad outline the following propositions are laid 
before the readers of The Etude: 

Any interested one, but especially music-teachers, 
may call together a circle of acquaintances or of pupils 
and form a club. The plan of organization is left 
entirely with the organizers; but it is advised that the 
club rules and general plan of affairs be as simple as 
possible. The meetings may be weekly, fortnightly, 
or monthly on the discretion of the teacher or the 
club-members. 

There should be a chairman of the meetings, and 
this one should be thoroughly conversant with the 
subject, that he or she may be qualified to act as 
leader in all discussions. The other officers of the 
club are of less importance, since there need be little 
or no money to handle, and the attendance roll-call, 
etc., may be in the hands of any member present. 
Whatever the length of session, there should always 
be left time during the meeting for a half-hour of good 
music. 

Each month there will appear from two to four sub¬ 
jects of study. These subjects will be presented in 


their original form by contributors to The Etude, 
and these contributions will be elaborated and 
adapted for club-study by the department editor. 
These study-subjects will be upon all practical ques¬ 
tions of the music student-life, including the various 
phases of Pianoforte-study, Theory and Esthetics, Bi¬ 
ography, History, and Belles-lettres. 

Besides the fixed subjects each month there will be 
a department for “correspondence,” a “question-box,” 
etc. Everything of interest to the music-student be¬ 
longs in The “Etude Music-Study Club” depart¬ 
ment, and, while the clubs are not intended for the 
youngest class of students, yet there is no age-limit 
fixed; the clubs are for young or old. 

A Few Club-Notes. 

Each subject will be supplemented with questions 
by the editor. 

These questions are to be prepared by the leader 
and sent to the members (one or more to each) to 
be answered at any desired length by the member at 
the study-session. This allows for essays or simple 
answers as may be determined by the teacher-leader. 

Correspondence is solicited from teachers and club- 
leaders generally. Form the clubs at once and make 
the season’s work complete. 

THE CHARM OF THE TOUCH. 

BY E. K. KROEGER. 

The Place of Technic. 

“Technic!” Yes, let a pianist get all he can. No 
difficulty within the reach of the ten fingers should be 
avoided. Never allow yourself to be conquered by 
any figure, octave, or chord-work, no matter how 
formidable it seems. Take a day, a week, a month, 
or a year, if necessary, but do not abandon the objeet 
you wish to conquer. This is the stuff out of which 
all our great artists are made. Not every one of them 
has an ideal “piano-hand”; many of the most distin¬ 
guished have it not, but patience and perseverance, 
united to ability, temperament, and intelligence, these 
conquer all things. 

Still, if technic were the chief goal of the pianist, 
why spend so many years in mastering it? Why not 
save time, energy, and money, and obtain a pianola? 
Here is a perfect technic! Scales, arpeggios, and 
octaves come out with unerring accuracy at a daz¬ 
zling speed. Human fingers cannot hope to attain 
such perfection. But where is touch and quality of 
tone? Where are “color-effects,” obtained only by the 
union of the fingers and the pedals? After all, 

The Charm of Pianoforte Playing lies in the Touch. 
That is the feature which causes Paderewski to be so 
amazingly popular. Other pianists have an equal 
technic; and doubtless they marvel why their success 
does not equal his. Those who have the magical gift 
of a beautiful touch, such as de Pachmann and E mil 
Sauer, have achieved more distinction and reaped pop¬ 
ular favor in a more marked degree than the majority 
of their colleagues. Yes, it is just that which places 
high-class pianoforte playing on a par with high-class 
violin or ’cello playing. What an advantage does the 
performer of a stringed instrument possess, with the 
power to increase a single tone, and to make an ex¬ 
pressive vibrato! It is the impact of tfie finger upon 
the key, united with a skilful use of the pedals, which 
gives quality to the tone of the pianoforte. “Fingers 
of steel with tips of velvet”: those are the desiderata. 

Methods of Securing a Beautiful Tone. 

“Pressure,” “plucking,” “a boneless hand,” “devital¬ 
ization,”—how difficult it is to describe the methods 


of securing a rich, singing tone from the pianoforte! 
There is no question but that some hands are phys¬ 
ically formed in such a manner as to obtain the best 
results from the instrument, but they must be backed 
up by a temperament which unerringly feels the right 
thing at the right time, and a brain which directs all 
the forces in the correct channel. And when genius 
appears, as in the cases of Rubinstein or Liszt, all the 
world quickly acknowledges it. To those who are not 
geniuses, the study of securing a beautiful touch, 
while mastering technical problems, is heartily recom¬ 
mended. 

Use only one finger, and strike a certain note piano, 
mezzoforte, and forte, with a loose wrist, and a stiff 
wrist; with the pressure touch, and with the stroke; 
with portamento, and with staccato. 

Then unite the damper pedal to these various kinds 
of touch. Carefully listen to the effects produced in 
all cases. When that is done, try the connection of 
two fingers in the same ways. 

Afterward play a small part of a melody (for in¬ 
stance, the first two measures of the slow movement 
of Mozart’s Sonata in F-major, Peters, No. 3) and 
carefully weigh every tone. Before long, harsh and 
disagreeable effects will be abandoned, and the stu¬ 
dent will all the more earnestly strive for beauty. 

While doing this, begin studying with the greatest 
possible care Christiani’s “Principles of Expression in 
Pianoforte Playing,” and learn why certain notes 
should be brought out and others subdued. 

By studying in this minute and discriminating 
manner a fine touch and a natural method of shading 
will become second nature. When heretofore the 
pianist’s auditors listened with indifference, and were 
even disposed to converse, now close attention will be 
paid to the performance. People will remark: “What 

an exquisite touch S- has!” which is certainly 

praise worth striving for. 

Further efforts along these lines will result in 
“color-effects.” To the pianist with a perfect com¬ 
mand over all the various kinds of touch, the infinite 
varieties of shading and the mastery over the pedals, 
it is a source of great delight to revel in some of the 
slower numbers of the masters, and to reveal beauties 
hidden beneath the cold appearance of the notes. 
Therefore, while working hard to obtain a technic, do 
not neglect the touch. Let them go hand in hand. In 
the long run it will be found that “the end justifies 
the means.” 


EAR-TRAINING AND USE OF THE DAMPER 
PEDAL. 


BY FRANCES C. ROBINSON. 

Very often I find children exceedingly eager to use 
the pedal. “When shall I use the loud pedal?” they 
ask. As soon as this question is asked I give my first 
little talk on the use of the damper pedal. 


Appeal to the Ear. 

First of all, I ask the pupil to change seats with me 
and I take his place at the piano. Previous to this 
talk, from the very first lesson appeals have been 
made to his sense of hearing; much attention has 
been paid to the sound of every tone he has played, 
and the difference between one that is hard and un¬ 
musical and a beautiful, lingering, singing tone duly 
emphasized, as also the sort of touch likely to pro¬ 
duce such tones. So now, in speaking of the pedal, 
I appeal again to the child’s ear 


ranee, i t 


,V ~ a lew full chords, removing my hand 
and holding down the damper pedal as each chord i 
struck, while the child listens to the tones still float 
mg in the air (the so-called overtones). I point ou 

harmonize ^ S ° Und ^ h ° W tmly t1ley blend anl 


ueua. as oeiore, the result being sound which is 
exceedingly unpleasant that I have never known 
child who did not at once exclaim aloud. In this w: 
I .mpress upon them that the pedal may not be he 
down where the harmonies change. 

I next show the dreadful roaring noise, the co 
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fusion of sound, that floats in the air when the pedal 
is held down continuously or even used too fre¬ 
quently. 

Some Illustrations. 

After this I use it properly, giving several different 
pedal-effects. For instance, I play something that will 
illustrate (1) the use of the pedal for giving brilliancy, 
fulness, and resonance; (2) something that will show 
its use in connecting tones which are too far apart to 
be held by the fingers; (3) I show its use in soft, 
dreamy, song-like compositions,—that this pedal 
which the pupil called the loud pedal can be used so 
that soft delicate tones sound more soft and more 
delicate; in a word, that it will beautify tone in all 
such music, provided we use it as we should, and also 
provided we use our fingers and hands as we should 
and give just the right sort of touch. I encourage 
children to experiment at home on this. 

Of course, as pupils advance and the pedal is used 
considerably there will be much more that it will be 
the teacher’s duty to point out and illustrate, but 
from first to last the only way to teach artistic pedal¬ 
ing will be by cultivating the sense of hearing, by de¬ 
veloping the ability to listen critically. The ear must 
become keenly sensitized. 

The Hearing Must be Artistically Developed. 
Wljen we hear players misusing the damper pedal, 
and there are so many who do, professionals as well 
as amateurs,—we realize that their hearing is not 
artistically developed; that it has not been properly 
trained. Players who know how to listen to their own 
playing are all tog scarce. We say of this one or 
that: “What a revelation his (or her) pedaling is!” 
and in every such case may rest assured that all those 
beautiful effects, those exquisite tones, were the re¬ 
sult of that player’s having listened as he practiced 
when alone. We may know that, over and over again, 
he had tried this touch and that, with and without 
pedal, until he could produce that perfect, ear-delight¬ 
ing tone which appealed to and touched our inmost 
being, lingering with us long after. 

Appeal to the Ear, not to the Eye. 

This is the end of all technical accomplishment, in¬ 
cluding the use of pedals, viz.: To enable the per¬ 
former to produce beautiful tone, or, in other words, 
to produce music. If a pianoforte player fails to im¬ 
press his listeners through the avenue of hearing, he 
should not attempt to dazzle their vision by fantastic 
movements. Music does not appeal to the eye. There¬ 
fore we must beware of affectations, of doing things 
merely to be seen. Music should be as satisfying to 
us as we listen with closed eyes as when we listen 
wide-eyed. This is a good test: to close one’s eyes 
and observe if a player satisfies one’s musical soul. 
Oh, that people thought as much of listening, of drink¬ 
ing in music, as of merely seeing what a player can 
do to astonish them! Teachers must, at least, try 
so to train the young who come to them for instruc¬ 
tion that they may learn to know music for what it 
really is. 

THE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS MAKING FOR 
BEAUTY OF TONE IN PIANO-PLAYING. 

(See Mr. E. B. Kroeger’s “The Charm of the Touch” 
and Mrs. Frances C. Robinson’s “Ear-Training and the 
Use of the Damper Pedal.”) 

One of the main aims in piano-playing, even in 
these days when technic has well-nigh become a fetich, 
is the production of a beautiful tone. The subject, 
however, has at least two aspects: First, the mechan¬ 
ical considerations, the means employed to produce 
the tone, that is the particular touch (using that term 
in a general sense) that is made use of; and, second, 
intellectual elements, the knowledge of what a beauti¬ 
ful tone is, what particular kind of tone is best, and 
in what combinations or contrasts these various tone- 
qualities may be used to produce the most satisfac¬ 
tory effects. 

Hence the subjects of beautiful tone and good touch 
are blended with the use of the pedal, a most potent 
mechanical aid, and with the training of the ear so 
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that the player may learn to discriminate between 
beautiful and ugly tones, between good and bad 
touch. The editor has therefore, in a measure, inter¬ 
mingled his comments on the articles by Mr. ICroeger 
and Mrs. Robinson. 

It is difficult—yes, even impossible—to say which 
of several possible ways of producing a beautiful tone 
of a certain character is absolutely the best. Most 
of the great pianists of the modem school, have in¬ 
dulged in some particular “trick” of the hand, upon 
which the imitating musical world has grasped, and 
built theories, claiming that this or that one’s beauti¬ 
ful singing tone was due to this or that characteristic 
habit of hand-action. Yet in most cases the absolute 
accomplishment of the “trick” has not brought the 
desired result. 

The keen observer of pianoforte-playing habits 
among the best performers finds no difficulty in ex¬ 
plaining this, for he knows that the “fragrance” of the 
touch is due to more than those elements which are 
seen by the eye; true it is that the best results in 
quality of tone can only be assured through well- 
known correct condition of the playing apparatus; 
but with all of this, there must be what Mr. Kroeger 
so aptly describes as “temperament which unerringly 
feels the right thing at the right time.” “Feeling,” 
in this case, is mentally twaring, and this correct con¬ 
cept finds in the well-shaped, firm-fingered, elastic 
hand a willing servant of the will, which responds 
with its proper feeling at the keyboard. This means 
a positive condition of sympathy between the mind 
and the fingers. So close, indeed, as to induce the 
thought that the fingers, through their sensitive tips, 
actually do the thinking, forming the tone-concept 
and revealing it at the same instant. 

While to some perhaps this keen sense of pure tone- 
quality and aptness of hand for its production at the 
pianoforte are “inborn,” or so nearly so that it takes 
but little of experience at the keyboard for develop¬ 
ment, yet the majority of piano-players have to search 
for these higher attributes of pianoforte-playing, and 
herein we find the truth of Mrs. Robinson’s idea, that 
even at an early stage of the student’s culture tone- 
quality should be taught. 

Many who think themselves favored with an ac¬ 
curate sense of pitch, concord, artistic quality in mu¬ 
sic, show, through many errors in judgment, that they 
“hear” music very indefinitely, or, I might say, super¬ 
ficially. When such tone-wizards as Liszt, de Pach¬ 
mann, or Josefty play before us we realize the extreme 
beauty of pianoforte-tone, and when we reach our 
own pianoforte we endeavor to reproduce the quality 
we heard with such delight. 

The appreciation of beauty is, with the average 
person, a matter of culture. Discriminating judg¬ 
ment is developed through a variety of experiences 
with the true and the false in tone, a process of selec¬ 
tion constantly going on. This latter process must be 
under proper guidance, else the culture will be incor¬ 
rect; what we must be assured of in our study of 
tone-quality is that the models of tone-quality be of 
the best and that they in some way be accurately 
designated to us as we hear them; then at last our 
own judgment develops. Mrs. Robinson is right, then, 
in her processes with the young pupil. She sits with 
him, gives him a variety of experiences in hearing 
tonal effects, names each effect as she produces it, and 
teaches the student how to know the good from the 
bad. 

In early work with the novice strong contrasts and 
extreme conditions only will be shown to the pupil; 
for the finer points of distinction will not be per¬ 
ceptible to the beginner in ear-training; but it is a 
fine point gained to bring a child to a thoughtful 
listening condition regardless of immediate results. 
A child soon grows interested in a study of contrasts 
in tone. If, for instance, two similar tones be struck 
on the pianoforte, one very short and one long, and 
the pupil be asked to explain the difference, he may 
hit wide of the mark, in his answers, before he re¬ 
alizes (without being told) that it is the duration of 


the tone you are inquiring about; as soon as the pur¬ 
pose of the test is known, fresh interest is awakened 
and the tests may be carried to considerable length 
making the difference in the length of the two tones 
less and less. 

From this we may go to the study of contrasts be¬ 
tween staccato and legato groups; dynamic contrasts 
through a variety of degrees of force from ppp to fff; 
classes of touch may then be contrasted more closely; 
the varieties of rhythmic groupings, etc., all offer ex¬ 
cellent contrasting effects which appeal to the ear 
more or less positively. All of these effects should be 
studied in the club-sessions, they are both interesting 
and helpful, and lead up properly to the more subtle 
elements of tonal variety. 

The simple chord and scale varieties are next in 
order, these to be practiced with contrasting duration, 
force, and rhythm, and with varieties of touch. 

The more delicate varieties of tonal effect through 
use of the pedal are in order as soon as the student 
or class has grown quick in the perception of the more 
broad tonal contrasts. 

The study of the pedal is at once a delicate (subtle) 
and a delightful thing, fascinating in the extreme. 

A few abstract thoughts suggest themselves upon 
reading the papers of Mrs. Robinson and of Mr. 
Kroeger. 

1. The first study of the damper pedal is to find 
its uses; for this purpose study single tones, chords, 
etc., detached, playing with various touches and in 
varieties of power, carefully noting the effect of the 
pedal, as it is pressed all the way down, and at half 
distance or even less. 

2. Then practice striking a tone or chord, and before 
the key or keys are released, let the pedal take hold 
of the dampers and gradually open them by pressing 
the pedal down; the crescendo is very slight, but it 
can be heard. Strike a tone or chord forte or fortis¬ 
simo (or piano) with pedal down, then gradually, by 
allowing the pedal to rise, ease the uampers down 
upon the strings; a very positive diminuendo is soon 
acquired. The half pedal is very useful, especially in 
accompanying groups. 

3. In reiterated accompanying chords the effect of 
the pedal in the leggiero hand-touches is very effect¬ 
ive; the delicate blows of the hammer against the 
string mark the rhythmic figure, while the open damp¬ 
ers allow a vibration which surrounds the chord with 
a delicate hum, as markedly beautiful and subtle as 
the sighing of an eolian harp. 

4. A proper use of the pedal requires great agility 
at the ankle; the toe pressing the pedal, with the heel 
as fulcrum, forms an agile lever which at times does 
very rapid and very dainty work, moving up and 
down as quickly as do the fingers, making the com¬ 
plete movement of release of pedal and immediate re¬ 
pressure as one chord is released by the hand and 
another, with change of harmony, is struck. Often 
these changes are very rapid, and the foot must follow 
as quickly as the chords are played. 

5. The use of the half pedal directly after an ac¬ 
cented tone with full pressure on down pedal, espe¬ 
cially in reiterated similar chords, is very effective. 
The pedal is allowed to rise to half its stroke-distance 
on the secondary chords. 

6. The una-corda pedal, at the left of the pedal-lyre, 
is very effective in certain pianissimo passages. This 
pedal moves the keyboard slightly, so that the ham¬ 
mers strike but one wire for each key; the unisons 
of the group in a two-string or three-string instru¬ 
ment are not set in vibration by the hammer. The 
damper pedal has the same effect, relatively, upon 
this lighter one-string tone, as upon the full three- 
strings in vibration. 

7. The sustaining pedal in the center of the pedal- 
lyre sustains the tone of one or more keys, as if these 
keys were held down; the pedal holds the dampers 
up, thus sustaining pedal-bases, etc., after the hands 
have released the keys. The pedal is pressed down 
after the key is struck, its mechanism picking up and 
holding open such dampers only as the keys had 
raised. 
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A fine study of tonal effects is of the singing tone, 
with and without the pedal. The true ‘•leggiero” 
touch is also a fine tonal effect for ear-practice, with 
or without pedal, but always either piano or softer. 

The sotto voce, or voce misterioso, offers a fine item 
of study in ear-training, especially when contrasted 
with broader, fuller tone. The sotto-voce effect is only 
assured by the non-use of the damper pedal. 

Let the class experiment with all of these effects; 
one at the piano (a grand, if possible), the others 
listening and questioning. 

In all of this study of tonal effects we must bear in 
mind that, while the ear directs us as to the required 
effect and serves as monitor or critic deciding upon 
the result, yet the student must find the related con¬ 
dition on the keyboard at the finger-tips. We must 
not simply know how the tone sounds to the ear, 
and through it what is its effect upon us, but we 
must also know how it feels to produce this result; 
how it feels at the finger-tips, the hand, the arm, etc.; 
for without this physical condition within our con¬ 
trol our “technic” is incomplete,—we fail to realize 
our intentions. Therefore immediately upon the re¬ 
alization of a tone-quality should follow the study of 
how to produce this quality. 

Questions. 

(Mr. Kroeger’s Article.) 

1. What do you understand by the term “color- 
effects” as used by Mr. Kroeger at the close of the 
first section? 

2. What is the meaning of vibrato f (Second sec¬ 
tion.) 

3. Explain the application of “pressure” and “pluck¬ 
ing” to touch. (Third section.) 

4. What is meant by “devitalization”? (Third sec¬ 
tion.) 

5. What are some characteristics of a good piano- 
hand? Why must one take into consideration the 
hand, temperament, and the brain in the study of 
good touch and tone? (First paragraph, third sec- 

(Mrs. Kobinson’s Article.) 

6. What is the necessity for ear-training. (This 
subject can be used for one or more little essays: Ear- 
Training as Applied to Touch in Piano-Playing, Ear- 
Training with Reference to Use of the Pedals, Ear- 
Training in Connection with Melody-Perception, Ear- 
Training in Connection with Chord-Perception, Ear- 
Training and Perception of Rhythm.) 

7. What is the Damper Pedal? 

8. What are the functions of the Damper Pedal? 

9. What is a singing tone? (First section.) 

10. What are overtones? (First section.) 

11. What is a discord? (First section.) 

12. When is the damper pedal to be released? 
(First section.) 

13. Make the experiments suggested in the second 
section. 

14. What are some characteristics of a beautiful 

(Mr. Russell’s Comments. These also bear on the 
preceding questions.) 

15. Why is the subject of a beautiful tone blended 
with touch, ear-training, and the use of the damper 
pedal ? 

16. What do you know about Paderewski, Emil 
Sauer, Liszt, de Pachmann, and Joseffy, who are re¬ 
ferred to in the articles in this month’s work? 

17. Explain staccato, legato, dynamic? 

18. Practice all the work recommended in the para¬ 
graphs marked 1 to 7. 

19. What is the una corda pedal? What Is its use? 

20. What is the sustaining pedal? (Note: This 
pedal is not found on many makes of upright and 
square pianos, but always on the grand.) 

“The Pedals of the Pianoforte,” by Schmitt, is recom¬ 
mended. A dictionary of music, either Grove’s or 
Rieniann’s, will be found a valuable adjunct to the 
work of a club. 


The great naturalist Agassiz once 
THE RIGHT gave to a pupil a fish with directions 
KIND OF to look at it and to make a cata- 

LOOKING. logue of all the interesting points 
he could observe in it. After the 
lapse of an hour or so the pupil came hack to the lab¬ 
oratory with the fish and his catalogue, and asked: 

“What next?” 

“Oh, go back again and look at your fish some 
more,” was the reply. Next day the pupil brought in 
a longer list of interesting items that he had observed, 
but the teacher’s reply was the same. On the third 
day the professor looked through the pupil’s catalogue 
more carefully than before; after considering with 
himself for awhile, he said: 

“Very good, my young friend; very good indeed. 
And now—well, if you seriously mean to be a nat¬ 
uralist, really the best thing you can do is to go back 
to your fish and look at him some more! 

This anecdote emphasizes the necessity and value of 
close observation, especially to one who undertakes 
scientific pursuits. Even what may seem a compara¬ 
tively simple and familiar object has many character¬ 
istics that will not be plain to the passing glance. It 
takes time and attention to find out what there is in 
things. And it takes more than that: a knowledge 
of what is to be looked for. 

A pupil begins the study of a new piece. Prior to 
his first lesson on the piece he is just beginning to get 
acquainted with it. After his second lesson, when he 
has made his first report to his teacher, he begins to 
“look at it some more.” A second lesson reveals the 
fact that still more time and study is needed, and per¬ 
haps for the third time the pupil will hear the injunc¬ 
tion: “Look at it some more!” 

What is necessary to make the scientist accurate in 
his deductions because thorough in his observations 
also applies to the musician. A work of art has in it 
much that is worth study. The great artists will tell 
the young player that every time they take up a 
piece in their repertories they discover something new 
in it. Therefore the student must feel that he is not 
able to exhaust his lessons, simple though they may 
seem. What has been said here as applied to a mu¬ 
sical composition bears with equal emphasis upon all 
work in theory, history, biography, and especially 
upon questions of piano-technic. Close and exhaust¬ 
ive observation only lead to the discovery that the 
things to be looked at and looked for are practically 
limitless.—W. J. Baltzell. 

The opportunities in the 
A GOOD TIME way of acquiring a musical 

TO BE A STUDENT. knowledge at the present 
day are all in favor of the 
earnest student. The teachers of to-day are looking 
back to their student-days and recalling to their 
minds how they worked, what helps they had, and 
what methods were used with them. But they stop 
not there. The good teachers, those who have their 
profession at heart, are doing all they know how to 
help their students to avoid difficulties and draw¬ 
backs that existed fifteen to twenty-five years ago. 

The effort of education to-day is to systematize all 
instruction, to arrange details in logical, progressive 
order, so that a student may set to the right task at 
the right time, just when he needs it, and when it will 
advance him. The endeavor is not to find a “royal 
road to learning,” but to make it possible to cover the 
ground more quickly because the scheme of education 
has been worked out more carefully and completely. 
The trend of all education is to give the student his 
necessary equipment somewhat earlier in life than 
was deemed possible some years ago. The University 


of Pennsylvania has rearranged its curriculum so that 
it is possible for an energetic student to complete his 
course for a degree in three years. Harvard has done 
the same. Educators are acting for the student’s in¬ 
terests. He can repay by the quality of his work.— 
TP. J. Baltzell. 

Circumstances, in the 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL sense of one’s position in 

OBSTACLES. life, often sadly interfere 

with the progress of the 
student. The want of means to procure the best tui¬ 
tion and the best instruments to play upon (a very 
important point), the lack of leisure time for study, 
the being cut off generally from facilities in becoming 
acquainted with practical details of the art,—all these 
things are grievous stumbling-blocks in the way of 
a young musician. But none of these matters are in¬ 
surmountable. Hundreds and hundreds of the most 
talented exponents of music have had to combat such 
obstacles, and have triumphantly overcome them by 
patience and perseverance; and there are few musical 
geniuses who have not had to pave their own way to 
fame, and win with infinite toil and through much de¬ 
privation their own artistic triumphs. 

How to make money to pay one’s preliminary ex¬ 
penses is the ever-pressing problem. Many young 
persons who are not blessed with “the wherewithal” 
take to teaching before their own preparation is com¬ 
plete; some are even compelled to undertake uncon¬ 
genial work, in spheres for which they have no taste 
or aptitude, in order to make a living. Let such re¬ 
member that they are following in noble footsteps. 
Dire necessity compelled Mozart and Schubert to 
teach when it is pretty certain that they would much 
rather have spent the precious time given in commit¬ 
ting their musical thoughts to paper. Schumann, 
Berlioz, and Wagner turned to authorship and jour¬ 
nalism until they could get the world to listen to their 
musical output. Such examples teach us instructive 
lessons, and should offer encouragement to even the 
most desponding. 

Nor, if we reason the matter out seriously, can we 
doubt but that adversity is a blessing in disguise,— 
the necessary spur to urge one to make the most of 
spare moments, the motive force that drives the really 
gifted to show what mettle they are made of. Any¬ 
way the fact remains that, if we except such instances 
as Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, wealth and ease of 
circumstances do not often gild the preliminary steps 
of the young musician. 

It is wonderful, too, when, instead of sitting down 
to mope and despair of one’s chances, the mind is 
set actively to work in planning out ways and means 
how many avenues of activity open up to the really 
earnest and active worker; and the problem then is: 
How to make time for all that one can accomplish. 
When troublous periods have passed over our heads, 
we often look back—when we have reached more tran¬ 
quil circumstances—and smile to think how mere 
trifles had upset us, and how little use, after all, it 
was to worry or be anxious. Could we always live 
in this spirit of making light of troubles and obstacles, 
we should perhaps come nearest to the realization of 
true happiness, which most people pine for in vain, 
not understanding that it rests with themselves to 
look always upon the bright side of things, and that 
until congenial work is possible it is really the wisest 
policy to make the best of present opportunities. 

Perhaps if our musical student readers face their 
new tasks in this spirit, they will be able to laugh at 
stumbling-blocks, or, at best, consider them as so 
many milestones on their path to ultimate success or 
fame.— Dr. Annie Patterson, in Musical Opinion. 
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Henry Smart, the famous Eng- 
FOR THE lisi organist and composer, was 

YOUNG certainly well-qualified to speak 

COMPOSER. ' words of advice to the young men 
in the profession. To a young 
friend he once wrote: 

“I am sure I am quite right in telling you that, it 
you aspire to distinction as a composer, you must be 
very careful what you do. Very, very few men are 
born in the world who can afford to write themselves 
down on paper without a great deal of thought and 
labor. Of course, au contraire, there are a great many 
donkeys in the world; but if I thought you were one 
of these I shouldn’t take the trouble to give you six 
words of advice. 

“Remember always that a thing’s being little is no 
excuse for its being bad; and the attention to this 
golden fact is one great secret of success.” 

The late Stephen Emery once said to a pupil: 
“Years ago I made up my mind that I never should 
write down a single note unless I felt that was the 
one best suited for that particular place.” 

The student of theory and composition must train 
himself to an exercise of judgment in every art, an 
honest, careful, thorough judgment.— W. J. Baltzell. 

“There! I knew I should make 
“SUCCESS IS a failure of that piece, and I did! ” 
FOR YOU.” exclaimed a pupil at the close of 
a recital in which her number had 
not gone well. 

“You were not disappointed then,” I suggested. 

“No, I was built for failure, and I always fail,” 
was the disconsolate answer. 

“Then by all means begin this instant to rebuild 
yourself on a better plan,” I began; but at this point 
the movement of the audience separated us. 

The sad young face and the dispirited attitude of 
its possessor haunted me. Truly, if once we give 
lodgment in our minds to that demon, fear of failure, 
he returns with seven others worse than himself and 
our case is well-nigh hopeless. But happily the law 
works even better in the opposite direction. To ex¬ 
pect success is to win nine points out of ten in favor 
of its achievement, and all the beneficent powers of 
the universe rally to our aid. 

At least three elements are necessary to success, and 
nearly every failure is traceable to the lack of one or 
more of these elements. Moreover, great natural en¬ 
dowment is not on this particular list. 

The first requisite is to be in the right line of en¬ 
deavor. Young people who are out of place are cer¬ 
tainly wasting power, and perhaps going to destruc¬ 
tion—figuratively speaking. Most practical considera¬ 
tion of all, they are missing what every free-born 
American has a right to claim at the start in life— 
a fair chance to do his best. 

The second requisite is energy of mind. Mental in¬ 
ertness has brought about more failures than any 
other single cause. Furthermore, a forceful mind is 
more necessary than physical energy; for while “mens 
Sana in corpwe sano” is a profound truth, yet num¬ 
berless examples are on record of brilliant success 
achieved because the masterful mind compelled the 
weak and listless body to do its will. 

Freedom from anxiety concerning results is the 
third condition of success. We are victims of our 
fears from the cradle to the grave; yet almost with¬ 
out exception fear is ignoble and paralyzing. There 
is one fear, however, that may be made ennobling. 
It is the fear of being afraid. Is there a certain thing 
that you are afraid to do? Then that is the thing for 
you to do and to keep doing until you have conquered 
both the fear and its cause. Success is not unlike 
Paul Leicester Ford’s characterization of society, as 
“a bee colony—stinging those who approach it shyly 
and quietly, but to be mastered by a bold beating of 
tin pans.” 

Finally, success is character, and no one is built 
for failure. Be sure that you are on the right line of 
endeavor; work with energy and joy in the struggle; 
give place to no unworthy fears, and—“success is for 
you.”—Elizabeth O. Northup. 



“BE THOU FAITHFUL.” 

WILLIAM BENBOW. 


tion, for they had reached the long-dreamed-of day 


The cui bono question comes up in every teacher s 
experience. Wnat’s the use teaching this raw youth 
from the country districts anything about the dif¬ 
ferent intervals? What use will this society butter¬ 
fly ever make of the chord of the diminished seventh? 
Here I am trying to show a shallow, listless girl some¬ 
thing of the form of the sonatina she is to study. 
What doth it profit? This attitude is very liable to 
overcome the young teacher. But the older he grows, 
the more he realizes the truth that “the race is not 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 

A youth of seventeen came for organ-lessons. He 
was organist of a very small country church. He 
had had no instruction, but he could shuffle through 
a hymn or two, and “doubled up” everything, think¬ 
ing that was the true organ style. In meager circum¬ 
stances, there was not much by way of “great ex¬ 
pectations” forward for him. 

We studied the rudiments carefully and got as far 
as the construction of intervals. In time the leading 
of a boy choir devolved upon him. He said he never 
would be a composer, and was inclined to be indif¬ 
ferent about interval-work. I tried to tell him how 
useful it would be in training the choir. 

Soon afterward he moved to another part of the 
State, where he found he had to apply himself in 
order to hold his position as organist. He began 
voice-lessons, and his teacher discovered that he would 
develop a fine voice. To make the story short, he is 
now holding a lucrative position in a prominent New 
\ ork church and is studying Wagner roles. It is 
needless to add that he is very thankful that he had 
to study intervals. 


AN UNEXPECTED INSPIRATION. 
FAY SIMMONS DAVIS. 


when they loved and worked for music for its own 
sweet sake. 


KEEP A DICTIONARY HANDY. 

ALBERT A. MACK. 

One of my pupils, a bright, but rather careless, 
young girl, had memorized Gregh’s “Le Chant du 
SCraphin,” and was to play it at a forthcoming re- 

As is my custom, I had requested her to look up 
the meaning of the title of this composition, and, 
upon my asking her what the word “Seraphin” meant, 
without a moment’s hesitation she answered: It is 

a sort of flying fish!” 

It is needless to say that this all-too-imagmative 
young lady respects a dictionary at present more than 
she ever before dreamed of. 


A CONTRAST. 

SUSAN LLOYD BAILY. 

One of my out-of-town pupils is a lady who teaches 
a country school all winter where she is practically 
shut off from musical opportunities; the summer is 
therefore her harvest-time, and she improves it by 
riding in a stage twenty-six miles for her lesson, and 
walking afterward three miles to the village, where 
she stops over night and takes the return stage next 
day: a specimen of pluck when one remembers that it 
is accomplished over the sandy roads of southern 
New Jersey during July and August. A contrast to 
this is the young lady who lives within steamboat 
and trolley reach of the city, and who gives as excuse 
for her missed lessons that she forgot to get up in 
time to come. 


If there is an incentive for work, be it great or 
small, I always encourage it, provided it is “pro¬ 
nounced harmless.” The following proved a very po¬ 
tent one: 

After turning my brain topsy-turvy during one term 
in the vain attempt to instil ambition and a willing¬ 
ness to practice into one small boy, I was suddenly 
astonished by his increased interest and his almost 
perfect work. His progress became so surprisingly 
rapid that I at last inquired: 

“Why, John, what has happened to you? You are 
improving wonderfully.” 

“Oh, am I?” exclaimed the boy delightedly. “I’m 
so glad! You see, my friend Tom (you know you 
teach him, too) lives right across the street from me, 
and our hand-organ man said that he played the best; 
so I’m trying to catch up.” 

“What on earth does the hand-organ man know 
about music?” I asked. “Know about it!” he ex¬ 
claimed indignantly; “why, he’s a foreign musician, 
and he’s been in music all his life! All his family 
are musicians, too, and he has traveled with his organ 
all over France and Italy. Next week I’m going to 
play to him again, and we’ll see who plays the best, 
me or Tom Richards!” 

I waylaid that hand-organ man at the first possible 
opportunity, and I secretly offered him a dime for 
every occasion on which he would hear those boys 
play, and it’s safe to say that no money was ever 
better invested. The secret of his spell I never divined, 
but this I know, it worked like a charm, and when at 
last that “foreign musician” and critic departed, those 
small boys no longer required his services for inspira- 


“MUSICAL RIBBONS AND LACES.” 

ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 

One of my pupils had a great objection to execut¬ 
ing grace-notes, and said very frankly that she saw 
no sense in them. “You have your time and your 
tune without them,” she maintained, “and what good 
they are anyway I don’t see. They seem decidedly 
superfluous to me.” 

Of course, I insisted on her giving them her atten¬ 
tion, but I was troubled by her inadequate rendering 
of them and anxious to make her feel their impor- 

She was very fond of pretty things, and her gowns 
were usually elaborately made. One day she wore a 
handsome dress trimmed with yards upon yards of 
lace and ribbon. She liked to have her finery admired, 
so I spoke of her gown, but added: “Why do you have 
all that trimming?” She looked surprised, and ex- 
c’aimed: “That is the beauty of it! ” But I persisted, 
“You would still have a gown without an inch of that 
trimming. I don’t see the good of it. It seems de¬ 
cidedly superfluous to me.” 

She looked at me in amazement for a moment, but 
recognized her own words as I nodded toward the 
music page with the debated grace-notes. She saw 
my point at once, and when I added: “Ornaments 
have a place in music as well as in personal adorn¬ 
ment,” she exclaimed: “Why I never thought of it in 
that way before.” The result was fresh interest and 
effort, and she ever afterward tried to make her “mu¬ 
sical ribbons and laces,” as she called them, as 
fine a3 possible. 
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THE etude 
essential Characteristics of teaching Pieces for the 
Cower Grades. 


ii. 

SYHPOSIUM BY CARL W. ORinn, E. R. KROEGER, HAY HOROAN, 
WALTER SPRY, AND C. J. NEWHAN. 


In selecting pieces the young teacher soon learns 
that pupils are “not all made over the same last.” 
Hands are as different as faces,—no two exactly alike. 
Then the emotional and spiritual make-up of the pupil 
must be considered. A beginner of sixteen summers 
or more requires different music from the one that 
has seen only half as many. The composition of good, 
easy pieces for the young is not so simple a matter. 
So many technical restrictions have to be observed 
that must not hinder the composer to feel free, child¬ 
like, innocent, and natural. 

Harmony:—Key-signatures of more than two 
sharps or flats are usually to be avoided. 

The harmonies should consist of major and minor 
chords, and chords of the seventh, with their inver¬ 
sions. Small hands will find trouble with any stretch 
greater than a major sixth. 

Passing tones in the melody never cause much con¬ 
fusion. Chromatic progressions are not objectionable, 
when they do not occur too plentifully. If the pupil’s 
mind can grasp them readily, his fingers will soon 
learn to play them. 

Pieces for the preparatory grades should abstain 
from pretentious modulations to remote keys; they 
are as much out of place as big words in a child’s 
primer. 

Melody is a great feature. It is the first and fore¬ 
most in all music. Melody is the expression of the 
heart, and as such appeals to all human beings. 

Occasionally simple chord-successions can appear, 
especially in four-part harmony (two notes in the 
right and two notes in the left hand). The homo- 
phonic structure is to prevail. The hands are too 
small to stretch rauen, and too inexperienced to change 
rapidly. 

Polyphonic treatment is admissible only as simple 
imitation and as a moving bass. Polyphonic music 
requires an intellectual bent of mind to enjoy it, and 
skilful fingers to perform it. Bach has contributed 
nothing available for young beginners. 

Decided rhythms are very desirable. Bhythm is the 
very life of music. In easy pieces the rhythms must 
not be too complicated, because they require quick 
movements of the fingers, which the beginner cannot 
thoroughly control. 

Dance-rhythms are very useful. They quicken the 
feeling for time, lead to graceful playing, and are 
always relished. 

Descriptive pieces captivate the child’s fancy. All 
music should be characteristic, and ought to mean 
something, which everybody can translate according 
to his heart and soul. A good title will enhance the 
pleasure of many pupils, and often be the means of 
preventing misinterpretations of the character of a 
composition. 

Melodies for the left Hand:—Although the object 
of piano-technic is to make players “both-handed,” 
still it must not be forgotten that in music pieces the 
left hand has principally the rale of giving the har¬ 
monic support to the melody in the right hand. 

Melody-passages in the left hand form a welcome 
change; they are always studied with interest, if not 
too difficult. 

Three-Note Chords:—Chords used in the accom¬ 
paniments should very rarely contain more than three 
notes. Wide skips from bass tone to succeeding chord 
ought not exceed an octave, otherwise the small hands 
have to describe too large a curve, and are apt to miss 
the proper keys. Such skips really belong to the 
second grade. 

Passage-work:—Passages founded upon the di¬ 
atonic scales are always profitable; so are passages on 


chord-arpeggios; but everything should be carefully 
fingered. Octaves must be avoided for young playeis. 
Thirds and sixths require an experienced hand to per¬ 
form legato. In staccato a few of them may pass. 

Wide stretches are to be excluded on account of the 
small hands and fingers. Care should be taken to keep 
to an easy hand-position. 

There should be no necessity for the use of the pedal 
in “small” beginners’ pieces. For “big” beginners it 
might be employed in some cases. The use of the 
pedal had better be reserved for the middle grades, 
and then be taught to be used intelligently. 

A piece should show what a pupil has learned. It is 
to be the reward for his earnest study of finger-exer¬ 
cises, scales, and chords. These are studied in order 
to be able to perform music-pieces, which are the goal 
of all piano-study. 

Pieces Recommended:—Schumann is the only one 
of the great composers who has contributed some 
things for young musicians of the first grade (Op. 68, 
Album, Nos. 1-5). Next would come Reinecke, with 
Op. 107 and the Volume I of “Unsere Lietlinge,” and 
Op. 127, No. 1, Sonatine. Clementi, Op. 36, No. 1, 
Sonatine, is excellent; all six Sonatines are fine models 
of practical teaching pieces. Gurlitt has furnished 
some useful material (Op. 82 and Op. 197). Well- 
known writers for this class of music are Spindler, 
(Op. 44, “Maybells,” and Op. 124), and K6hler ( Tolies - 
melodien, Litolff). More known and used perhaps 
than any others, on account of their extreme prac¬ 
ticability are the compositions of Behr, Lichner (Op. 
84, No. 3, and Op. Ill, No. 1), and Streabbog, but the 
last is very shallow. 

The second grade is supplied by a much larger 
muster-roll of writers. The greatest among them is 
Schumann again (Op. 68, Album Nos. 6-11, 16, 18); 
but he is not the most influential. Next in eminence 
is Hiller with a fine Album, Op. 117, perhaps the best 
that has ever been written for this grade. Then come 
Reinecke, Op. 147; Merkel, Op. 18, No. 4; Op. 81, No. 
1; Op. 95, No. 1; Op. 161, No. 4; Gurlitt, Op. 54, 62, 
106; Haberbier, Op. 55; Heller, Op. 23, No. 2, Rondo; 
Dussek, Op. 20, Sonatines; Kullak, Op. 62, 81; Kuhlau, 
Op. 20, Sonatines; Alb. Foerster, Op. 9, 40; Spindler, 
Op. 93, No. 2; B. Wolff, Op. 37, No. 1, 5; Op. 44, No. 
3, Cradle Song; No. 4, Doll’s Dance, very pretty; 
.Kohler, Op. 243, Kinderfreund. Baumfelder, Op. 217, 
No. 4; Behr, Op. 424, No. 3, Camp of the Gypsies; Op. 
628, No. 4; Biehl, Op. 37, Sonatines; Bohm, Op. 114; 
Burgmiiller, Op. 68, No. 1, Seine Suisse; Egghard, Op. 
156, My little bird; Hiinten, Op. 21, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Rondos. Jungmann, Op. 258, No. 3; Lange, Op. 78; 
Lichner, Op. 79, No. 1; Op. Ill, Nos. 2-6; Op. 135; 170, 
No. 3; 230, No. 9. There are many more good teach¬ 
ing pieces besides the above, and it is the duty of 
every teacher to be ever on the outlook for new ones. 
—Carl W. Grimm. 

In selecting teaching pieces for pupils in the earlier 
grades of piano-music care must be taken to choose 
keys with few flats or sharps and compositions with 
simple and easily explained harmonies. The modula¬ 
tions should not be into remote keys. It is well to 
choose pieces with a decided rhythm and a pleasing 
melody, which may sometimes be written for the left 
hand or alternating hands. 

Children are always interested in a piece that 
describes some familiar movement, as a hunting song, 
a clock, a mill, or any characteristic dance. 

Avoid wide skips at first. Small hands, as well as 
small feet, should walk well before they attempt to 
run, and run before they widely leap. Avoid, too, 


stretches that keep the hand in a strained position for 
any length of time. Let the teaching piece be easier 
than the study, that it may be played with enjoyment 
and abandon. 

Use pieces for some time that require no pedal, and 
afterward introduce it with care, explaining to the 
child its importance, and the discords that come from 
careless pedaling. 

The pieces should illustrate in some way the par¬ 
ticular work the child is doing. It may be merely 
finger-work, or wrist work, a phrasing study, scales, 
short passages in thirds or sixths, or a combination of 
two or more of these; but let it be easy enough to be 
mastered and played with pleasure up to tempo. 

A common fault of the young and inexperienced 
teacher is that of giving pieces much too difficult. The 
results are disastrous. A habit is formed of blunder¬ 
ing and stumbling through the more difficult places, 
and playing the easy parts in faster tempo. 

Insist on intelligent playing, perfect memorizing, 
and freedom of the entire body,—poise as well as 
spontaneity. These can never be found where a child 
is trying to play something technically and musically 
beyond him.— May Morgan, American Conservatory, 
Chicago. 


What Kind of Pieces to Select: —In my estimation, 
the most important point is to choose a composition 
the study of which will build up some of the weak 
spots in the pupil’s playing. As a general rule, the 
majority of new pupils who come under my instruc¬ 
tion are deficient in the production of a good singing 
tone. With these, I find that some of Mendelssohn's 
“Songs Without Words” are of the greatest value. In 
such cases pupils are usually lacking also in the 
knowledge of the character of the pianoforte. The 
laws of accents, dynamics, and the use of the pedals 
are unknown to them. Then I believe that a complete 
demonstration and explanation of the subject in hand 
is absolutely essential. To such students I always 
recommend a close and careful study of Adolf Chris- 
tiani’s book, “The Principles of Expression in Piano¬ 
forte Playing,”—an invaluable work to any pianist. 
The slow movements from Mozart’s Sonatas also offer 
splendid study for the production of a fine singing 
touch, as well as for a certain refined tenderness, to be 
obtained only in Mozart’s works. Should a student 
have a good singing tone, but be deficient in an abso¬ 
lutely artistic use of the pedals, the study of Chopin’s 
Preludes and Nocturnes will be of great value; for in 
them the pedals have to be used with the greatest 
care in order to produce the right effect. The above 
applies to pupils who have reached the fourth grade. 

Lower Art-Value of Pieces in Early Grades:-In 
regard to the earlier grades, suitable compositions are 
usually of an inferior type artistically. The effort on 
the part of a composer to make his work applicable 
to the first, second, or third grades is so apparent 
that spontaneity is usually absent. This is mainly 
the case with the better class of composers. A mini 
ber of composers of a lesser rank have succeeded in 
writing successfully for the early grades, but, from 
the standpoint of art, they occupy a low position. 
It seems almost impossible for a composer of talent 
to confine his labors within the third grade. The class 
of pieces suitable to pupils in the early grades are 
naturally restricted in keys, intervals, modulations, 
polyphonic treatment, and technical difficulty. Ar¬ 
tistic success in such enforced limitations seems im¬ 
possible. Consequently, the works of the masters can 
generally only be included in the grades from the 
fourth o'™--- 1 




Qualities Sought in Early-Grade Pieces:—The in¬ 
stant an augmented triad or an enharmonic modula- 
wn appears in a second-grade piece its usefulness or 
desirability becomes lessened. Simple keys—as far 
as three sharps or three flats,—common chords and 
dominant seventh chords, diatonic melodic intervals, 
__7“ S ®f m t0 be essential in pieces of the first three 
grades. _ Some composers have been remarkably suc- 
cessM m meeting the demand for this class of pieces, 

hl !° y t s aVe beC ° me S ° by utter, y sacrificing any 
chances they may have had for obtaining an exalted 


rank. If they have been content to receive excellent 
royalties, and to see their names in catalogue running 
up in opus number in the hundreds, that is their own 
choice. Their pieces fill a certain want, and probably 
that is a desirable thing,—although the fashion in 
taste is ephemeral, and other composers’ works will 
be in favor ere long. 

Pieces Recommended:—Instead of a poor class of 
pieces in .these grades I recommend most heartily the 
little studies of A. Schmoll,—which are really pieces. 
The etudes of Stephen Heller, Op. 45, 46, and 47, can 
supplant inferior compositions to advantage. These 
etudes are most refined in character, and are excellent 
for the purpose of developing good style. It is too 
bad that often the fault lies with the parents of pupils, 
who wish them “to learn pieces” before they have 
received sufficient instruction. The teacher does not 
wish to offend the patron, and therefore often gives 
the pupil “a piece” against his own wishes. The de¬ 
sire “to show off” the child's ability is frequently 
productive of much objectionable playing in the early 
stages. Sometimes the teacher is at fault, in feeling 
that the press of competition urges him to have his 
pupils play pieces of equal difficulty with the pupils 
of another teacher. The selection of pieces should he 
judiciously done, with a constant tendency upward. 
The teacher must feel that his mission is not only to 
instruct, but to elevate also. Let this be done grad¬ 
ually, but thoroughly, and in a generation or two 
hence we will not be termed “an unmusical nation.” 
— E. if. Kroeyer. 

A Cardinal Point:—One of the cardinal points to 
be kept in mind by the teacher when selecting pieces 
for pupils in the early grades, as well as all grades of 
piano-music, is that the sentiment of the music be 
pure, or what is commonly known as inspired. Made 
or manufactured music will never create enthusiasm. 

Good Style of Writing:—Besides this, it is essential 
that a correct style of writing be present in the com¬ 
position. To determine this the teacher may ask such 
questions as: Does the melody flow naturally? Are 
the harmonic progressions correct, and are the rhyth¬ 
mic figures interesting? In speaking of naturalness in 
music or art one must interpret the word as meaning 
perfection. We may speak of a garden’s being filled 
v ith w eeds and say it is natural for the weeds to grow 
there. But a perfect garden is one free from weeds. 
Sometimes a composer, by changing an interval, will 
improve the melody greatly, although it may alter 
considerably the original thought. Beethoven s note¬ 
book shows many such changes; and surely, if a 
genius of Beethoven’s magnitude found it necessary to 
do such weeding, other composers can profit by the 
example. To have a piece eorreetly written according 
to the canons of the art is as important to the child’s 
musical training as to hear correct language for his 
ordinary education. 

Preference for Elat Keys:—Young people generally 
prefer the flat keys. This is probably due to the fact 
that pupils are better acquainted with the flat scales 
than the sharp scales. After the first period of play¬ 
ing pieces with one or two accidentals, we find the 
minors of A, E, and B majors are much more difficult 
than the minors of E-flat, A-flat, and D-flat majors. 
Therefore, before essaying into pieces with more than 
two sharps, the scales in all the keys should be per¬ 
fectly learned by memory. After that it is simply a 
matter of habit. 

Diatonic vs. Chromatic: —Formerly the diatonic 
scale and its intervals were recommended as most use¬ 
ful. But Romantic music—such as that of Schumann, 
Chopin, and Liszt—has emphasized to us the beauty 
of the chromatic interval; and we find in Bach’s piano- 
music for this reason greater sympathy than in the 
piano-music of Handel. The diatonic interval is better 
for the voice than the chromatic interval, but it is 
not necessarily so in piano-playing. 

Independence of Hands:—In order to prepare the 
young pupil for the difficult and complicated rhythms 
of such modern masters as Brahms and Saint-Saens, 
the importance of the independence of the hands can¬ 
not be too much emphasized. This independence is to 
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a large degree accomplished hy using music written in 
the duophonic style. Examples of this style are 
Bach’s Two-Part Inventions and Scarlatti’s Pieces. 
This type of composition gives to each and every 
finger a strength and independence which are ac¬ 
quired in no other way. But to this should be added 
a liberal amount of Salon music, such as descriptive 
and characteristic pieces, which give freedom of style. 

Wide stretches should not he given the young pupil 
unless he has a large hand. Otherwise it tends to 
straighten and stiffen the fingers. 

Works Recommended:—Prominent among the com¬ 
posers for the young is Amoldo Sartorio. His com¬ 
positions fulfil in every way the requisitions above set 
forth. Recent compositions of Sartorio are: “Heart’s 
Spring-time” and “Love’s Reverie,” which belong to 
the second grade of difficulty. Of this grade may also 
be mentioned: “Thoughts in Pastel,” by Carl Reinecke. 
Of the first grade of difficulty may be mentioned 
“Doll’s Lullaby,” by J. Margstein; “Polish Dance,” by 
R. Ferber, and a little set of new pieces by Albert 
Biehl, entitled “A Birthday Ball.” They are concise 
in form and contain attractive and pleasing melodies. 
Another group of modern pieces of second and third 
grades of difficulty which has proven successful is 
that by Graham Moore. It consists of characteristic 
pieces which give the pupil freedom of style besides 
developing many features of piano-technic. 

American Composers: —In mentioning the last 
composer, it brings to mind the fact that at present 
the American composer stands in the front rank 
among modem writers for the young pupil. We seem 
to understand and appreciate the needs of pupils of 
the early grades, and we find many composers among 
the Americans who are worthy of great respect. 

Let American composers and teachers of young mu¬ 
sic-pupils appreciate the high position they occupy 
among musical educators; for there is no more im¬ 
portant period in the pupil’s training than the early 
stages, or foundation.— Walter Spry, Editor the Mu¬ 
sical Review. 

1. It is Dest to use the sonatinas of Clementi, 
Kuhlau, etc., such as are found in the first book of the 
Instructive Albums in the Litolff Collection, as they 
are written in the simpler keys of C, G, D, F, etc. It 
is best to avoid pieces in more complicated keys until 
after the pupil has become familiar with signature 
and contents. 

2. The harmonies in pieces of the character men¬ 
tioned above are, as a rule, in elementary and funda¬ 
mental positions; if an “Italian sixth” or chord of the 
ninth, etc., appears, it must be explained. 

3. If chromatic progressions occur they must be ex- 
p’ained, compared with diatonic progressions, and the 
differences in effect discussed. 

4. Modulations should be to the Dominant, Sub¬ 
dominant, Submediant, or some near-by key—as 
modulation to enharmonic or remote combinations, if 
frequently introduced, distort the appreciation of the 
more natural and normal, and develop a taste for 
strained effect. 

5. The style of selection mentioned in the first 
paragraph usually contains a short form of melodic 
theme; it is not essential to have a full sixteenth- 
measure melody. 

6. Simple harmonic structure is essential to correct 
development. 

7. Left-hand parts should he constructed from 
broken chords based upon simple harmonies, and the 
usual repeating fifths which occur between the tonic 
and dominant harmonies. 

8. Occasional melody in the left hand is not objec- 
tional. 

9. Full chords can only follow the study of incom¬ 
plete, or short, chords; and wide skips or anything 
that has a tendency to disturb the repose of the hand 
must be avoided in the earlier studies. 

10. Passages in scales should he studied as soon as 
possible and the principle upon which scale-fingering 
is based explained. Scales should always be measured 
by counts, and, if an irregularity occurs, what count 
it comes on should be carefully noted. Passages in 
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chords, thirds, sixths, and eighths should not be in¬ 
troduced in early grades. 

11. The pedal should be used but sparingly. 

12. Pieces serve to make the study of music inter¬ 
esting—and when properly selected, can be used to 
produce a good technical development, and to give 
good taste in matter of form and style. They are also 
necessary to give the pupil that versatility and readi¬ 
ness which are essentials in the make-up of good 
pianists. A student who is educated upon exercises 
alone will be found to have a very heavy style of 
playing, and lack that nimbleness of mind and finger 
which the changeable character of pieces requires. 

13. The sonatinas of Clementi, Kuhlau; small 
pieces by Kuhlau, Knauer, Low, Andre, Schmidt, 
Vilbac, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Dussek, are favor¬ 
ites with me. Too much importance is often placed 
upon the selections used. Success follows the care 
with which the selections are explained and the man¬ 
ner in which the governing principles of music, scale, 
chord, and chromatic, together with a study of the 
relationship of the harmonies to the melodies, a com¬ 
prehension of the use of the motives which govern the 
action of the hands (parallel, contrary, and oblique), 
are made clear to the pupil.— C. J. Newman. 


THE PUPILS’ RIGHTS. 

BY E. D. HALE. 

What ought a teacher of music to he able to do for 
his pupil? This pertinent question is answered in 
part so well by a letter I have in my possession that 
I shall transcribe it, almost without comment. 

Dear -: I am preparing to move into town 

the first of September to take charge of the- 

School. ... I want you to recommend a 
piano-teacher for Lawrence. I want a first-rate 
musician, of course; but, now that I have had 
some experience in the business, I find I’ve got to 
look out for some other things. I’ve found out 
that to be a fine player, while I believe it is a 
quite necessary qualification, is only one item in 
the bill. I know nothing about music and have 
occasionally tried to get some information out 
of my boy; but he does not know anything about 
it either, after, I think, about three years of 
study. Now, that won’t do; I want him to be 
intelligent about music as well as play well. He 
does that so far as I can judge, I admit. But he 
pronounces the Italian words they use all wrong 
and does not know their meaning, he has no 
knowledge of acoustics or musical history, and 
heaven knows what lame showing he would make 
if I were up in music enough to really sound him! 

But the worst follows; I cannot see that he is 
any the better for his study of music,—I mean in 
intellectual power, in esthetic taste, in his moral 
habit, in anything which it is the business of edu¬ 
cation to promote. 

The personal influence of his teacher—a good, 
steady, industrious German—has counted for 
nothing that I can perceive, either way. In short, 
all the boy has got out of the money spent on 
him and these hours of his dismal practice is a 
smattering of an accomplishment. 

I’ll have no more of it. I make it my business 
to teach Latin to the advantage of every faculty 
of my pupils’ mind it can be made to reach, the 
memory, the judgment, sense of the beautiful and 
good; I make them prompt, alert, accurate; and 
I make them enjoy it. I can see no reason why 
the study of music should not serve the same 
comprehensive and beneficent purpose. And I 
charge you to find me the man that can do that. 

When I read this letter I experienced some search¬ 
ings of heart; and I appeal to the readers of The 
Etude: Where is this type of piano-teacher to be 
found? 
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TECHNIC VERSUS INTERPRETATION IN 
PIANO-PLAYING. 

BY CLARENCE G. HAMILTON. 

The tendency of modern piano-teaching is strongly 
in the direction of technic. The American mind 
adapts itself readily to scientific inquiry, and the 
principles of law and order underlying all our institu¬ 
tions are no less applicable to the mastery of the key¬ 
board than to other matters, ilence it is that our 
American teachers have been ready to assimilate the 
teclinieal systems formulated by the masters of the 
o.der civilizations, and have proven themselves adepts 
in reducing these to forms best fitted for practical 
work. The past twenty-five years have seen rapid 
strides in this direction; superficial instruction, result¬ 
ing in the formation of ineradicable bad habits, has 
given way to orderly, systematic drilling, and to care¬ 
ful and intelligent methods of study. The conse¬ 
quence is that the great majority of piano-teachers 
are turning out pupils whose work calls forth the 
most favorable criticism; and that from the kinder¬ 
garten to the most advanced grades pupils are given 
the benefit of the most progressive and comprehensive 
methods. 

With these facts in mind we should naturally ex¬ 
pect to find pianists of the very first rank developing 
here in America. But is such really the case? Are 
players of native growth appearing here who are able 
to hold vast throngs enthralled at their touch, whose 
every performance is greeted with an ovation? We 
are compelled to answer in the negative. With few 
exceptions, American pianists have stood no sort of 
comparison with foreigners, and those who have won 
laurels have gained them as the result of foreign 
study. Where can we find an American whose record 
will compare with that of Rubinstein or Paderewski? 

“Yes,” you say, “but their reputation abroad and 
their striking personality have captured American 
adulation as no American himself could do.” If it 
were advertising alone, surely no American should 
yield to a foreigner in resources. As to personality, 
that is a part of the necessary equipment of the suc¬ 
cessful artist, and that is what must be acquired by 
our own pianists in order to accomplish the best re¬ 
sults. We dig and delve on technic until a magnifi¬ 
cent foundation is laid, and then we present this 
foundation to our audiences, calling it the super¬ 
structure. What can be more infinitely wearisome 
than to listen for an entire evening to the performance 
of what are simply finger gymnastics, with no soul, 
no personality, behind them? 

Technical display without the artistic sense is not 
simply uninteresting; it is absolutely exasperating, 
from its constant failure to meet the demands of the 
listener: It is like a eollapsed balloon, which, if it 
were only inflated in the proper manner, would trans¬ 
port us to the skies. 

The real obstacle lies in the fact that, as Americans, 
we glory in self-repression. We have nerves, we have 
emotions, but, true to our Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, we consider it weak and effeminate to let the 
fact appear. Watch a Frenchman and an American 
in conversation. The Frenchman uses words only as 
an aid to expression; they are no less important than 
the gestures of the arms, of the face, of the whole 
person, which accompany them. He actually lives the 
words he is speaking, while the American is generally 
a sort of phonograph, speaking, without the move¬ 
ment of an eyelid, the message transmitted from some 
remote interior organ. In like manner, the American 
pianist is frequently not much more than an autom¬ 
aton, playing with the most exquisite mechanism, 
but with little or no real expression. 

Yes, there may be every semblance of expression 
there, but unless it proceeds directly from the soul, 
unless it be a revelation of the very inmost life of the 
player, its unreality will inevitably be detected by 
even the unmusical listener. Do not understand by 
this that the exaggerated tricks of the virtuoso are 
commended. These have been wholly discarded by 
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how, without any burlesque pawings of the air, y 
wireless telegraphy old as the life o man, 
speak to soul through the unfathomable language 

"Torder to make our excellent technical systems 
of real value, then, it is necessary to supplement them 
by a no less determined course in emotional expres¬ 
sion. When our pupils have mastered the technic of 
a composition, they must be made to realize that their 
work is only just beginning. They have then, like 
Pygmalion, fashioned the marble statue, which must 
have the vigor of life breathed into it by Zeus, before 
it can become a living thing. We may ask here: 
“What is the chief attribute of life itself?” Is it not 
pulsation, the beating of the heart? If our playing 
is endowed with life, it certainly must possess its 
chief factor, which, musically translated, is rhythm. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of a con¬ 
stant and evident rhythmic pulse in playing, as the 
essence of its vitality. By this is not meant at all a 
heavy blow on the first beat of each measure; but 
rather an appreciation and suggestion of all the 
varied rhythmic figures which are coming to play a 
more and more important part in musical composi¬ 
tion. It is by rhythm especially that the performer 
plays upon the heart-strings of the auditor, rousing 
him to heights of exhilaration by a quickening pulse, 
calming him to quiet meditation by a retarding one. 

Such effects must be at the command of the success¬ 
ful interpreter of music. If he intends to deal with 
a soul language, he must study the means of effective 
communication in it; for no language, however per¬ 
fectly constructed from a scientific standpoint, will 
accomplish its end unless it clearly expresses that for 
which it was intended. Melody, harmony, and rhythm 
must unite in a trinity in which no superficial or 
meaningless word exists; and the final exposition of 
a composition should be such that not only each 
phrase is attractive in itself, but that all phrases may 
work together toward the production of a climax of 
interest. It is related of Liszt that if, in his en¬ 
thusiasm, he brought his playing to a climax in the 
middle of a composition, he inevitably succeeded in 
producing a still greater one at the finish. The final 
climax may be one of tonal magnificence and exhil¬ 
arated rhythm; or it may coincide equally with the 
character of a quiet and soulful composition, by 
reaching up to a culmination of restfulness, and leav¬ 
ing the mind of the auditor wandering in an atmos¬ 
phere of peace. 

Let us again emphasize the fact that the benefits of 
a sound technical foundation are incalculable; that it 
is a most promising outlook for American music that 
these practical foundations are in process of construc¬ 
tion daily among us. Out of this sterling material we 
ought surely to fashion the most finished artists; let 
us therefore, as teachers, not neglect the point when 
technic must be entirely subordinated to Art. Then 
the time is ripe so to saturate the minds of our pupils 
with the ideals of music on its artistic side that the 
expression of musical thought is placed unfettered 
before their vision. If, through our influence, our 
pupils can have their attention fixed upon so impor¬ 
tant an object as they come before their audiences, 
and if thoughts of fingers, piano, listeners, can be 
effectually shoved into the background, we will have 
placed them on the road which the greatest artists 
have trod, and will, at least, have made it possible 
for them to develop to the utmost whatever talent 
or genius they may possess. 


Music is the poetical medium of expression for 
what is not in the province of literature, of sculpture, 
of painting, of acting, or of architecture. Whereas 
literature, whether in prose or verse, describes or 
states emotions or perceptions or impressions; 
whereas sculpture imitates the outward forms of 
animate beings; whereas painting vitalizes with color 
the forms of sculpture; and whereas acting adds 
speech to the written words of the dramatist, music 
embodies the inward feelings of whieh all these other 
arts can but exhibit the effect.— Macfarren. 


new VIEWPOINTS. 

by frank l. eyer. 

it sounds paradoxical, perhaps, but, the farther you 
get away from your art and your profession, the 
better able are you to judge the excellency of your 
work One should be continually striving to obtain 
a new viewpoint from which to regard and to criticise 
his efforts as a performer or teacher. 

It is absolutely necessary for a pianist to hear his 
own playing. Judging from results, not one pupil in 
ten knows how to listen to his own music. It is a 
difficult thing to do. A player is severely hampered 
by many things. The technical difficulties of a com¬ 
position, the close attention necessary to read from 
the printed page, nervousness, etc., etc. All of these 
things detract from his listening powers. The piece 
passes by him as a dream; he hears it, it is true, but 
not as he should; not as the cool, collected listener 
who sits in the audience and criticises him. 

Hence, the player must endeavor to get away from 
his instrument, figuratively speaking, and place him¬ 
self in his listeners’ shoes in order to judge the effect 
of his playing. One great aid to this is to memorize 
your pieces. Know a composition off the notes and 
you nd yourself of much mental strain which the 
mere reading entails and you are thereby aided to 
listen better. 

A player must command the attention of his audi¬ 
ence and he can only do this by producing the effects 
in the composition as the composer intended them to 
be produced and in such a manner that his listeners 
fall under the musical spell thus woven and sit quiet 
and attentive. All great artists do this. They fairly 
hypnotize their audience. 

Sometimes a mere trick will produce a result. 1 
heard Paderewski resort to a certain effective device 
of this kind once. He was playing Beethoven's Ap- 
passionata Sonata and as he finished the first move¬ 
ment he held the last chord, his hands on the keys, 
for perhaps the space of half a minute. Everyone in 
the audience was breathless with attention. “Was he 
through?” “What was the matter?” It was so quiet 
you could have heard a pin drop, and then there come, 
soft and sweet, those beautiful opening chords of the 
slow movement. 

It was merely a trick, but it produced just the effect 
Paderewski wanted. It riveted the attention of every 
listener present and paved the way for the quiet relig¬ 
ious mood of the second movement after the storm 
that had preceded it. 

Paderewski is given to doing this sort of thing 
often, and the critics severely censure him for it, and, 
possibly while they are correct in the matter, it all 
goes to show that the great Pole knows how to listen 
to his playing in order to produce telling effects, and 
that he knows his audience. These are points worthy 
of the consideration of all players. 

The teacher must likewise get away from himself 
and try to regard things from his pupils’ standpoint. 
Insist on pupils’ asking questions. It will give you 
many a new viewpoint and open up new vistas for 
you to explore that will do both teacher and pupil 
much good. 

Yes, we often stay too close to our art and we get 
into ruts thereby. The study of our art is so absorb¬ 
ing we sometimes forget that there are other things 
in the world, and other people and different ways of 
doing, things and seeing things. This season of the 
year is a good time to walk over to the next hill and 
look back at the place you have been occupying so 
long. 

To be able to hear yourself play as others hear; to 
know your powers of teaching as your pupils do; to 
realize your position in society as other peeplc do. 
As Burns said: 

Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us!” 

These things are difficult to acquire, but it is what 
ve all need to do: put ourselves in the other man’s 
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THE MUSICIAN A MISSIONARY. 

BY J. LAWRENCE ERB. 

A missionary presupposes a mission; a mission 
presumes a need. The need is a higher grade of mu¬ 
sical taste; the mission is to supply this need; the 
missionaries are, or should be, every musician- 
teacher or performer—in this broad land. 

There is one and only one way of obtaining the de¬ 
sired result, and that is by each individual musician’s 
doing his best among the circle of those coming under 
his immediate influence. There are several methods 
of procedure, the most common being by personal 
performance and by precept. The former, in many 
ways the more pleasant, is also the more effective for 
immediate results. The problem is how to present the 
better and the best music so that it may attract the 
uncultured and musically inappreciative audience. 
Good common-sense is a valuable characteristic in a 
musician as well as in a business man, and will solve 
many a knotty problem about ways and means. Too 
many young musicians lose sight of the fact that 
what is beautiful and perfectly intelligible to their 
trained musical sense is all Greek to nine-tenths of 
the public. Hence the problem resolves itself really 
into one of education; and we all know how absurd 
it would be to try to teach high-school studies to 
primary-school students. The best is none too good, 
but there are many bests for as many grades of de¬ 
velopment. Brahms, the most abstruse of all our 
moderns, appreciated this truth, for he heartily ap¬ 
proved of singing societies and brass bands, because 
they are such powerful means of uplifting the masses 
and disseminating good music among the entire body 
of the people. 

This brings me to another valuable factor in the 
success of missionary labors: organization. As soon 
as practicable organize a society of some sort, and 
make it one in which each member is expected to do 
something, if only to sing a part. Do not insist on 
individual performances. That is hardly wise in mis¬ 
sionary work of this kind. The object is rather to 
elevate the musical taste in the community, which is 
done more by their listening than by their performing. 
If you wish, make the society a club in which the 
members take part so far as they are able, and you 
take up the work which they cannot do. 

In the meantime you have been teaching a number 
of pupils privately. Here is the opportunity for more 
advanced culture. Your efforts have heretofore been 
with the community at large; now they concentrate. 
The leaven which leavens the whole lump will be the 
culture which your labors will bring into individual 
homes. It is surprising how many homes you will 
reach in this way in ten or fifteen years. 

If you have time and capability, an occasional 
original composition or an article in the newspaper 
or other circulating medium will add wonderfully to 
your prestige and assist greatly in your work. The 
printed page is an “Open Sesame” which removes many 
an obstacle and will give you a standing among a 
certain class (whose opinion is generally most 
weighty) which you could not otherwise attain. 

Now a word about another, most important factor 
in the success of missionary labors: the social. Many 
musicians are apt to refuse when asked to play or 
sing, unless there is a money consideration in sight 
as the result of the performance. I question the wis¬ 
dom of their course. No one feels more deeply than I 
the injustice with which the musician often has to 
battle because of the thoughtlessness of people in gen¬ 
eral in expecting an evening’s entertainment gratis. 
But when the field is in need of cultivation and the 
harvest poor, better a judicious amount of social play¬ 
ing or singing than semistarvation or unnecessary 
hard feelings. And, at any rate, the social evening 
gives one the opportunity for performing a little of 
the good music which pleases, but is perhaps not good 
enough to put upon the program that we expect to 
send for publication to the critic or editor of the great 
metropolitan journal. This is missionary work of the 
most effective kind, for you have the advantage of 
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the personal regard of your listeners which will make 
them the more ready to take kindly to what you per¬ 
form. And you are right there to explain or repeat or 
clinch some vital part, and so make an indelible im¬ 
pression. Do not slight the social playing and sing¬ 
ing; its effect is most important. 

“And how does all this pay me?” you ask. In the 
first place, if you have not the missionary spirit, you 
have no business in the musical profession. This art 
of ours is no royal road to bank-accounts, and we 
must ever feel that a large portion of our earnings is 
in the form of a better musical taste and a wider mu¬ 
sical culture among our constituents. But I contend 
that such labors do add to the actual cash income. 
They are simply the form of advertising that brings 
best results in the musical business. The enormous 
business interests of our country could not exist with¬ 
out a vast outlay of money and energy for advertising 
purposes. With us it requires no particular money 
investment, but perhaps a good deal of energy. So 
be it. We must advertise, and it is the part of wisdom 
to advertise in the manner that is best suited to our 
business. 

And if, in the end, there be no more tangible result, 
there is this justification for our labor: that we have 
done our best to advance the glory of our beloved art, 
—the noblest of them all. 


HOW TO KEEP PUPILS. 

BY HARVEY WICKHAM. 

“A penny saved is a penny earned,” says the old 
saw, but did you ever stop to think that a pupil 
kept was a pupil gained and something more? A new 
pupil carries your influence into new fields it is true, 
but to retain one year after year is, after all, the best 
advertisement and by far the harder thing to do. Let 
us briefly consider some of the causes which lead stu¬ 
dents to change from one master to another, and some 
of the means which may be utilized to counteract this 
tendency. 

Why do Pupils go from Teacher to Teacher? 

There are those who crave nothing so much as the 
novel. They accept every new thing as an improve¬ 
ment on the old, and are deceived by the alluring pre¬ 
tensions of every professor who comes to town. These 
do not constitute a very valuable class of patrons for 
anybody, though they cause a great deal of annoyance 
and vexation to conscientious and ambitious young 
teachers. To lose such pupils is, however, no very 
dark shadow upon the preceptor’s reputation, as they 
are well known as individuals who “go the rounds,” 
as the saying is. 

Others change teachers in the honest attempt to 
find one who can lead them to success. Their en¬ 
deavors in this direction are often quite pathetic. 
Generally, these people are lacking in real musical 
talent, and lay their failure where it does not belong— 
at the door of their instructors. If by unusual pains 
one can make a tolerable player out of one of these 
poor rolling stones, it is a veritable feather in his 
professional cap, and one that usually brings him in 
ample return for his trouble. “H he can make a mu¬ 
sician out of So and So, he must be able to make a 
musician out of anyone,” will be the remark which 
will go from mouth to mouth. 

Still others change teachers because they have here¬ 
tofore failed to find a good one and are more or less 
clearly aware of the fact. The really competent 
teacher can have no difficulty in dealing with this 
class, as his admonitions will be eagerly welcomed; 
and the bad habits formed by previous inadequate 
training will form the only obstacle to be conquered. 
There is another cause, and a good one, which leads 
pupils to leave the old teacher for a new, and it is so 
important that I will give it a paragraph by itself, 
under the head of 

The Taught-Out Teacher. 

One goes to a teacher for new ideas. Not new ideas 
alone, perhaps; for there is the discipline of an im¬ 
posed toutine which is not to he despised in its power 


for good; and there is the incentive to work which 
comes from contact with a will stronger than our 
own and the added stimulus of study more or less m 
competition with others. But, nevertheless, it is 
mainly new ideas which are sought. How many of 
them we get during the first quarter with a good 
master! Probably so many that we confuse them, 
and do not assimilate them all. The next quarter 
there are fewer. We become accustomed to the 
method and begin to do better work. The third 
quarter, perhaps, finds us doing very excellent work 
indeed. Soon we are ourselves exponents of the sys¬ 
tem studied. We teach it to others. All goes well for 
perhaps a quarter or two longer. Then we suddenly 
discover that we have learned nothing really new in 
a long while. Is it that we have mastered our art? 
Hardly that. There are others who accomplish much 
more than we and are obviously wiser. What is 
wrong? Simply this: our master has an orbit, more 
or less large; and we have followed him around it, 
not once, but two or three times. We can tell before¬ 
hand what his criticisms will be and what his advice 
and remedy for any given difficulty. As Emerson 
puts it, we have discovered the shores of our neighbor, 
and he is no longer an ocean, nor even a lake, but a 
pond merely. It is indeed time to seek another in¬ 
structor. And this brings us to the question: 

Should the Pupil Receive His Entire Education 
FROM ANY ONE TEACHER? 

The advantages of continuous study along certain 
lines is too obvious to demand attention in this place. 
Perhaps nothing does so much in the way of hinder¬ 
ing our young players as the fact that they seldom 
continue long enough with anyone to master his 
technical method, but spend their lives in perpetual 
uncertainty as to the best way of doing this or that. 
After the foundation of an education has been thor¬ 
oughly laid and good habits of practice and execution 
formed under competent instruction, then, and not till 
then, I think it absolutely necessary for the student 
to place himself under different musical influences. 
It is not desirable that one should become merely the 
exponent of another’s thought. Individuality is 
formed only by selecting one thing after another 
which appeals to the individual wants. The mind 
should be fed upon a variety of foods. Erroneous 
ideas of life and of art necessarily arise from looking 
for information always to the same source. Life and 
art are not such fixed and definite things when seen 
from all sides. No teacher is quite symmetrical in 
his lessons. He makes mistakes. He leaves out. He 
exaggerates some things all out of proportion to 
others. In my endeavor to keep a pupil, therefore, I 
would not endeavor to keep him forever, but only for 
a few years. If it is the teacher who urges the neces¬ 
sity of study under other masters, rest assured that 
he will retain his place in the pupil’s estimation, while 
he who vainly attempts to restrain the expanding 
tendencies of ambition with no thought for any good 
save his own will not. 

But How Can We Retain Pupils? 

This is the question we come back to. How retain 
them for the whole course? Principally, by having a 
course which is really progressive. Many instructors 
are excellent in forming certain foundational habits, 
who are almost worthless when it comes to incul¬ 
cating principles' of broad musicianship. It requires 
constant vigilance on the part of the pedagogue to 
keep out of a narrow rut. You must yourself con¬ 
stantly study if you would always be of help to pupils 
of long standing. To impart new ideas, get new 


It takes a whole man or woman to accomplish any 
one undertaking in the best manner. He who neglects 
ten faculties for the sake of cultivating one will find 
that one to be far less perfect in its operations than 
its hot-house culture would seem to promise. In 
fact, whatever is sought with exclusive eagerness is 
likely to elude our grasp— Eugene Thayer. 
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Conducted by TflOlWHS TAPPER. 


of the following seventh chords: (1) A C-sharp—E— 

q. (2 ) G—B—U-F; (3) B-flat—D—F—A-flat. 

'in a seventh chord (ex., G—B—D—F) there are 
two fifths (ex., G to D, or 1 to 5; and B to F, or 3 
to 7). In the following seventh chords name the two 
fifths in each, stating whether they are Perfect, Aug¬ 
mented, or Diminished: (1) C—E—G—B; (2) C—E— 
G—B-flat; (3) F—A—C-sharp—E; (4) C-sharp—E— 


G—B-flat. 

Play each of these chords and listen to it intently. 
Which are the most pleasing? 


Twice in the history of the 
THE BIOGRAPHY Children’s Page has Mozart 
LESSON. been written about; this time, 

a definite outline of work is to 
be given. Readers are requested to turn to the story 
entitled “A Wonderful Boy,” which formed part of the 
first Children’s Page. Also they are requested to 
look over the Mozart number of The Etude published 
in December, 1901. The illustrations are particularly 
interesting. 

Both text and questions on Mozart—in Mr. Tapper’s 
“First Studies in Music Biography” (page 117 to page 
158) should be divided into as many portions as there 
are club-meetings during the month. Usually, the 
shorter the lesson, the better, if a definite impression 
he made. 



Nannerl Mozart. 


It is suggested that, for those clubs which have but 
one meeting per month, the teacher reduce the biog¬ 
raphy to a short and interesting story that may be told 
in fifteen or twenty minutes. The principal points to 
be brought out may be written on the black-board and 
questions deduced directly from them. These ques¬ 
tions should aim merely to enforce individual expres¬ 
sion on the part of the pupils. 

As Mozart pictures are easily obtained, the Mozart 
lesson may be made of further interest if an exhibition 
of Mozart pictures be included as one feature. Even 
with as little material in hand as the Mozart issue of 
The Etude, above referred to, and “First Studies in 
Music Biography,” one has quite a gallery at hand. 

Comparatively few teachers seem yet to realize the 
great value there is in a scrap-book devoted to pict¬ 
ures about music and musicians. They are constantly 
appearing in one or another form. To take them 
when they come to hand,—cut them out, paste them 
in the scrap-book, writing below the source whence 
the pictures came, is but a moment’s work. The value 
is greater as the collection enlarges. Faithful atten¬ 
tion to it is worth the little trouble it entails. The 
Editor of the Children’s Page will cheerfully provide 


any teacher with information about lists of pictures 
concerning music and musicians.. 

Another interesting item in a class-study of Mozart 
is suggested by pages 125 and 126 of the text-book. 
The first pieces of Mozart, including the Menuetto, are 
published together. They are certainly charming. 
Played as a group, they form a unique tribute from 
the childhood of the great composer. 

A Mozart lesson conducted then as suggested could 
be arranged as follows: 

1. Any piano-selection that is available either from 
the teacher or the children. 

2. The story of Mozart. 

3. Questions on 2. In this all the children are to 
participate. 

4. Six short pieces by Mozart (his earliest composi¬ 
tions). To be performed by six of the club-members. 

5. Such individual recitations or participation as 
the teacher may be able to arrange. 

6. Mozart picture exhibit, (in this much originality 
may be displayed.) 

7. Chorus. The melody by Mozart. (Many collec¬ 
tions of Children’s Songs contain Mozart selections.) 

In summating Mozart’s work particular attention 
should be drawn to: 

1. The distinguished musicians whom he met. 

.2. The cities in which he brought out his works. 

3. The purpose and extent of Ms travels. 

4. The instruments with which he was familiar. 

5. The forms in which he composed. 

G. Make a list of the works of Mozart which you 
have studied or heard performed. 

7. Make a list of important works that may be 
taken as a basis for further additions. 

As a test, a few questions on Mozart follow which 
may be used in conjunction with the book questions. 

1. Name two or more great masters whom Mozart 
knew. 

2. Of whom did Mozart receive most of his instruc¬ 
tion? 

3. Who, as a young man, improvised for Mozart in 
a remarkable manner? 

4. What did Mozart say of him? 

5. With what language was Mozart familiar? 

0. What was his mother-tongue? 

7. Name some rulers whom he met. 

8. What was his last work? 

9. Who completed it? 

10. Relate briefly what you know about his sister. 


A SHORT called a triad. A two-toi 

THEORY LESSON. chord is called a diad. 

two-tone chord is incoi 
plete; to the musician it suggests other tones whi< 
form either a triad or a seventh chord. 

In every triad there are two thirds (from one I 
three and from three to five). Thus, in the choi 
C—E—G the lower tones, C, E, form a third; tl 
upper tones, E, G, also form a third. 

In order to analyze triads, diads, or seventh chon 
so as to recognize the kinds of thirds present, oi 
must have studied intervals. The lessons we have ha 
in the Children’s Page permit us to separate chore 
into thirds and to name the thirds. 

Name the kinds of thirds (major or minor) in eac 
of the following triads: (1) C—E—G; (2) B-flat—D- 
F; (3) A—C-sharp—E; (4) D-flat—F—A-flat■ It 
B—D—F; (6) C—E—G-sharp. 

Name the kinds of thirds (major or minor) in eac 


The Mozart Music Club, 
NEW CLUBS ’ Chetopa, Kansas, Carolyn 
AND CLUB St. John, Pres. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Editor Children’s Page: 

Our class was organized 
into an Etude Club hy Miss White, our teacher. 
There were twelve present. We are to be known as 
the Mangum Etude Club; will meet twice a month. 
Our officers are Effie Kelly, Pres.; Nellie Powers, Viee- 
pres.; Viola Japlin, Sec. Hoping to receive club certif¬ 
icates.— Yiola Japlin, Sec. 

Mr. Thomas Tapper: 

After a recital given August 2d, by our music- 
teacher, Miss Lenora Scott, her pupils organized a 
music club, which is to be known as the “Mendelssohn 
Music Club.” We have ten members and others wish 
to join. The officers elected are as follows: Pres., 
Mrs. A. N. Glancy; Vice-pres., Miss Ada Morrow; 
Sec., Miss Pearl Mand; Treas., Miss Clyfton C. Wright. 

We met August 10th for the first time, and after 
taking up some questions on different composers we 
had a short program, which consisted of: 

1. Duet, “Dragon-Fighter,” by C. Hoffman. By 
Misses Lucile Bradbridge and Clyfton Wright. 

2. Scherzo, by Cramer. Pearl Mand. 

At our next meeting we will take up the stmlj of 
Mendelssohn. I hope to receive the number of our 
club in the near future.— Clyfton Wright, Treas. 

To the Editor of the Children's Page: 

Chopin Etude Club takes a month's rest. Septem¬ 
ber 3d they will meet to take up your outline for club- 
work. Club medals were won, first prize, gold club 
medal, by Ernestine Chase, president of club, Septem¬ 
ber, 1902, to June, 1903. Second medal, gold, by 
Virginia Rapp, vice-president of club. Solfeggio 
medal, gold, by Georgia Potter, secretary of club. 
Grade medal, gold, by Miss Nannie May Duncan. 
Three gold medals are offered as a contest each year. 
Please send us our certificate of membership with 
these officers. 


To Mozart. 

O Master-Mind, 

Who brings to earth ethereal rhapsodies! 
O life sublime. 

So rich with gleams of heav’nly melodies! 
O buoyant soul! 

Thy spirit bathes the world in ecstasies, 
Thy heart the goal 

Of angel-songs and joyous harmonies! 

Clinton L. Snyder. 


yuu'l'ATION FROM 


HAYDN AND 
MOZART. 


of quotations received, 
accordance with the con 
tions expressed in the Ch: 
dren’s Page, a copy 
Fmst Studies in Music Biography” will be sent to t 
contributor: Cora Williams, ten years old: 


- Give me the best piano in Europe, and listei 
who understand nothing and who do not sympat 

pleasure “ ^ 1 “ <, ° ing ~ I D ° ,0n S er feeI 

II. We live in this world in order always to 1c 
industriously, and to enlighten each other by me 
of discussmn, and to strive vigorously to promote 
progress of science and the fine arts. 

III. Passions, however violent, should never be j 
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trayed in all their ugliness; and even when describing 
the most horrible situations, music should never of¬ 
fend, but always please, the ear—in short, always 
remain music. 

IV. Mozart observes in a letter of the year 1780: 

“In my opera (‘Idomeneo’) is music for all sorts of 
people, excepting those with long ears.” 

V. It is time that is at once the most necessary, the 
most difficult, and the most essential requisite in 
music. 

VI. Music, even in the most harrowing moment, 
ought never to offend the ear, but should always re¬ 
main music, which desires to give pleasure. 

Said by Haydn. 

I. When I sat at my old worm-eaten piano, I envied 
no king in his happiness. 

XI. Whoever knows me knows that I owe much to 
Sebastian Bach, that I have studied him thoroughly 
and well, and that I acknowledge him only as my 
model. 

III. O Mozart! If I could instill into the soul of 
every lover of music the admiration I have for his 
matchless works, all countries would seek to be pos¬ 
sessed of so great a treasure. 

IV. It is the air which is the charm of music; it is 
also that which it is most difficult to produce. The 
invention of a fine air is a work of genius. The truth 
is, a fine air needs neither ornaments nor accessories 
in order to please. Would you know whether it be 
really fine? Strip it of its accompaniments. 

V. Many a man of genius perishes because he has 
to gain his bread by teaching instead of devoting 
himself to study. 

VI. Young people can learn from my example that 
out of nothing something may arise; what I am is 
all a work of the most pressing want. 

We have sent out a num- 
NOTICE TO CLUBS. ber of membership cards, but 
need the addresses of the fol¬ 
lowing persons who sent notices of the formation of 
clubs, but without giving us full addresses: Viola 
Joplin, Mangum (no State); Maude Humbert (Mozart 
Club), Mary Giere (Mozart Club), Katherine Bartlett 
(Cecilia Club), Elizabeth Hurlbut (Young Ladies’ 
Carol Club), Mae Lentz (Verdi Club), Lillian P. 
Courtright (Etude Club), Bernice Spears (Amateur 
Music Club), Myrtle Ireson (Children’s Carol Club), 
Elfie Benjamin (Lead St. .Cecilia Club). Please send 
to the Editor of The Etude addresses of secretary, 
president, or leader, and number of club-members. 

Drum-heads and banjo-heads are made very care¬ 
fully indeed, and not a little skill is required to pro¬ 
duce a smooth, even, unbroken skin. The drum- and 
banjo- heads are all made from skins. Calfskin is the 
best material, but sheepskin is good. 

The hides come by rail to the factory in great 
bundles. They are exactly as when taken from the 
carcass, except that they have been pickled in salt. 
On receipt at the factory the hides are thrown into a 
small pond beside the building, and left there to soak 
in running water till all the salt is washed out. This 
takes a long time. After being freshened the hides are 
thrown over frames and “broken.” The bits of flesh 
remaining on the hides are removed and the skin is 
then soft and pliable. 

The hide is next put in a vat with lime and left 
there for about two weeks. This loosens the hair, 
which is scraped off. Then the skin is stretched tight 
on a frame and shaved on both sides. Another bath 
in a vat gives the skin a transparent effect and puts 
it in apple-pie order. Once more the skin is stretched 
out on the frames, and if any finishing touches are 
needed they are given. After being cut in shape it is 
ready for the market. 

The army drum-heads are 19 to 20 inches in di¬ 
ameter. Other sizes vary from the tiny ones, used for 
toy churns, to the great big bass drums, some of which 
are 60 inches in diameter. Banjo-heads are of more 
uniform she.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Practical Points 

IMPRACTICAL TtAGHERS 

beautiful tone. 

UERLEE V. JERVIS. 

At the first lesson the pupil should be taught to 
produce a beautiful tone of sympathetic quality, and 
ever after the sense of tonal beauty should be devel¬ 
oped to the utmost. The musical and mechanical 
should always go hand in hand, they cannot be sep¬ 
arated without injury to the pupil. The most me¬ 
chanical exercise should always be played with the 
most beautiful tone possible and with every variety 
of tone-color and shading. 

The influence of the pedal on tone-color should be 
explained, and in this connection the pedal-study in 
book 4 of Mason’s Touch and Technic will be found 
exceedingly valuable in quickening the musical sense; 
the present writer teaches it by rote to very young 
pupils even before they have learned the staff, and has 
found the happiest results to follow its careful daily 
practice. 

A FIVE-FINGER EXERCISE. 

ROBERT BRAINE. 

One of the best forms of five-finger exercises for 
piano-practice is to commence with the right thumb 
on middle C, playing the notes C, D, E, F, G, return¬ 
ing on F, E, D; then, instead of playing C again, com¬ 
mencing a new finger-exercise on D-flat and playing 
the notes D-flat E-flat F, G-flat, A-flat, and back on 
G-flat, F, E-flat, then placing the thumb on D natural 
and continuing in this manner, always commencing 
the thumb a semitone higher and playing the five- 
finger exercises in the key of which the note played by 
the thumb is the tonic. The left hand plays the same 
note as the right hand, one octave lower, the little 
finger always beginning a semitone higher. In this 
manner the five-finger exercise is begun successively 
on each note of the chromatic scale, consequently tak¬ 
ing the pupil into every key used in music. 

This exercise gives the pupil an excellent idea of the 
various keys, and is a most excellent exercise to de¬ 
velop the fingers, as it involves every combination of 
black and white keys used in scale-passages. 

The pupil should be made to study out this exercise 
without music and without instruction, as it will im¬ 
press on his mind in a marvelous manner where the 
half steps and whole steps lie in each scale, a subject 
on which the ideas of the average pupil who has not 
studied theory are exceedingly misty. 

REPERTORY BUILDING AS A STIMULUS TO 
MUSIC-STUDY. 

CARL P. HOFFMAN. 

Professor James says: “Our judgments concern¬ 
ing the worth of things depend on the feelings they 
arouse in us.” In this pregnant statement lurks a 
suggestion to the piano-teacher discouraged with the 
progress of his pupils, particularly the younger, whose 
general attitude is one of apathy toward, or protest 
against, the daily grind of exercise, scales, studies, and 
pieces assigned them. The teacher realizes that if 
feelings of interest and ambition can be infused in the 
pupil his study and practice will go very differently 
and have very different results. In this, in fact, lies 
the solution of his discouragement. To attain the 
lacking stimulus the wise teacher will use all the 
devices at his command with his finest taste and judg¬ 
ment. 

One such device is that of Repertory Building. This 
repertory may be of modest or more ambitious pro¬ 
portions according to circumstances, both as to qual¬ 
ity and quantity, the planning and execution of which, 
rightly managed, are sure to yield good fruit. Most 
pupils can be interested in working up such a list of 


pieces, and this interest will become more accentuated 
as they see the list expand, and the oftener they are 
formally called on to play from it. To construct and 
to possess are impulses strong in the young pupi, 
and to have at command a list of pieces thoroughly 
mastered, any one of which he can play when called 
upon, gives a lively sense of satisfaction which he is 
likely to indulge from time to time. 

In building up a repertory it is important to set the 
standard high both as to choice of numbers and their 
rendering, which must, of course, be from memory. 
Let it be a work planned with deliberation and ex¬ 
tended slowly and carefully. Under the guidance of 
the teacher the pupil should have as large a share 
in the selection of his numbers as may be practicable, 
and these numbers should be easily within his tech¬ 
nical ability, and, in their performance under even 
the most trying circumstances, reach a high mark of 
excellence as regards accuracy and tone-quality; and 
only when a piece can be so rendered should it be 
honored by a place in the repertory. In this way 
both the zeal and the conscientiousness of the pupil 
will be stimulated. Each piece so advanced to. the 
dignity of a repertory number may be entered in a 
book of record with full title, opus number, and com¬ 
poser’s name, and with such notes regarding content 
and performance as pupil and teacher together may 
desire. 

The value of the plan here suggested must become 
evident when properly carried out. It gives incentive 
to the pupil to higher and more careful work, en¬ 
courages the teacher, and brings to him the piestige 
of success. 

THE FOURTH FINGER IN ARPEGGIOS. 

WILLIAM BENBOW. 

When told about the use of the fourth finger in¬ 
stead of the third on the third note of such arpeggio 
forms as E, C, G, most pupils say: “But the third 
finger is easier and more natural.” 

And the average pupil will carelessly use the third 
finger anyhow, thinking the teacher’s precaution a 
bit of exaggeration, at least in his case. And thereby 
hangs a bit of true history. 

A pupil had been taking lessons for three years. 
The third year was unsatisfactory on account of the 
pressure of school-studies in the first high-school yeai; 
so her parents concluded to discontinue her lessons 
until some more favorable season. She did not re¬ 
sume until after graduation, three years later. In 
that time she said she was “keeping up” what she 
had learned previously. In those three years she grew 
rapidly and she had long fingers. 

She easily slipped into the evil habit of using the 
third finger where she should have used the fourth in 
arpeggios and chords. When she came to resume her 
piano lessons, her hand had changed a great deal, her 
third finger slanting perceptibly toward the fourth 
and fifth fingers, and the latter two seemed forced 
together, so that they had but little independent 
knuckle-action. The little-finger side of the hand had 
fallen into such desuetude that it required continued 
effort for several weeks to hold her fifth-finger knuckle 
level with the others while using the finger. It was 
simply a state of flabby degeneration. The following 
was prescribed for the right hand: 



C, D, and E are held without sounding, F-sharp and 
G-sharp are taken without staccato at first, each 
finger working very slowly back and forth with 
finger-staccato stroke, bringing the tip of the finger 
clear back and under to touch the palm of the hand. 
After the slow work it was taken with a sharp finger- 
staccato. Then the fifth finger was moved to A-sharp 
and the slow and staccato forms taken as before. 
This was tried several times a day, but for only a 
short time at once. It gave a higher level to the 
sunken knuckles and more stretch and independence 
between them, and the finger-staccato gave tone and 
elasticity to the whole nerve and muscle operation. 
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Not everyone is strong enough to stand alone, 
to think alone, to work alone. The average man 
is helped by feeling that his shoulder touches 
that of a fellow-worker on each side. Musical 
work, as all other phases of human activity, has 
a sociological aspect, one that has been too little 
valued and studied. Let us make our secret mu¬ 
sical aspirations and our daily professional work 
broader and put them in touch with what our 
neighbors are doing. 

We call to the earnest attention of our readers the 
articles presented in another part of this issue, with 
comments, questions, and other material in the way 
of study-helps, which Mr. Louis Arthur Russell has 
prepared for the benefit of those of our readers who 
are willing to devote some time—once, twice, or 
oftener a month—to gaining a fuller knowledge of 
certain subjects of prime importance to the teacher 
and tlie student of music. 

We have every reason to believe that the trend of 
the times is toward organized work in many lines. 
Tlie waste of time in individual study is too great 
for thoughtful educators to allow it to continue. 
There was a time when private tutoring of young men 
was fairly common, and when young girls and chil¬ 
dren had their governesses. To-day the public school 
and tlie splendidly equipped private schools for both 
boys and girls are doing far better work for hundreds. 
Instead of one good teacher’s giving instruction to 
one or two Doys or girls, a large class profits by his 
work and the teacher finds it an easier matter to keep 
up his enthusiasm and interest in his work. 

So also in music-education. The private teacher 
cannot give time to educate each of his pupils into a 
thorough musicianship. Every minute of time that 
parents are willing to pay for is needed to make fair 
players out of pupils. As a result we have many 
players, but few who are deserving the name of mu¬ 
sicians. The collateral work necessary—theory, his¬ 
tory, biography, analysis, notation, and the other 
necessary knowledge—can best be done in classes. 
A teacher can give instruction to twelve more easily 
than to one, and each one of the twelve will profit 
more by the class-lesson and its stimulation than if he 
were taught singly. For this reason we again urge 
every teacher who may read this to gather his pupils 
together once, twice, or oftener each month of the 
music-season, and take up some line of study that will 
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make pupils more thoroughly 
nature and aims of music as an 
as a social factor. 


acquainted with the 
art, as a science, and 


Another phase of the question of the necessity for 
organized work lies in this thought: that an eleva¬ 
tion of public taste, an increase in public interest in 
music and the consequent larger opportunities for 
professional work cannot come from the work done 
in the quiet, in the retirement of the studio, with an 
individual pupil. Valuable as that work is in deve 
oping culture for the home and social circle, in adding 
to one’s accomplishments, it has not the force to move 
the community as a whole. What we get by indi¬ 
vidual work we are apt to retain for individual use 
and profit. Each pupil who leaves the studio with 
good musical training adds one more to tlie number 
of musical persons in the community, but that pupil 
is apt to remain only a passive force in the work of 
raising the art-aspirations of a community. 

Some one must bring these different factors into 
union, and not for private work, such as many clubs 
set as a limit for themselves, but for work that shall 
he known to the public, that shall be exhibited to the 
public, and in which the public shall share. Around 
each teacher should center a group of persons who are 
helping to raise the standard of musical work and 
appreciation in the community. If there is to be 
rivalry, let it be for the common good, not for indi¬ 
vidual prestige. The need is for organization of mu¬ 
sical interests. Clubs, such as those Mr. Russell has 
planned for, should not be in the nature of a “close 
communion,” but should be open to all properly quali¬ 
fied persons. Public or semipublic meetings should be 
held occasionally, and news-notes should he sent to 
the local papers. Do good work, thorough work, and 
do not be backward about letting others know it. 
The essence of advertising is to make a thing talked 
about. A thing must be known of before interest 
can be aroused in it. Let all who are interested in 
music talk about it to their friends. One year of 
work such as The Etude offers to earnest readers, 
supplemented by local effort such as we have just 
suggested, will help every community musically. 


We take this opportunity to say that, carrying on 
the idea of organization, if it be a good thing for a 
teacher to bring his class together in a club, it is 
equally, perhaps even more, necessary that teachers 
themselves have a real organization. One of the 
weaknesses of teacher’s associations has largely been 
that they have begun at the wrong end, have formed 
National and State, instead of local associations. In 
but few counties, cities, or towns have teachers formed 
organizations to promote their interests, but the 
movement, so far as tried, shows results that justify 
others in doing likewise. Physicians have county 
and local societies; why not musicians? 

Among the various musical organizations, those of 
a fraternal or social character seem to have hitherto 
been somewhat neglected. The association of male 
musical students, now in its third year as a National 
body, known as the “Sinfonia,” seems to be an alto¬ 
gether admirable example of this class of organiza¬ 
tion. The design of this fraternity is to draw to¬ 
gether in one common bond 01 fellowship all worthy 
young men engaged in the study of music in the 
prominent and established schools and conservatories 
in tliis country. The idea of permanence in the con¬ 
stitution of this fraternity and in its bond of fellow¬ 
ship is well expressed in one of its mottoes: “Once a 
Sinfonian, always a Sinfonian.” 

Such an organization, wisely conducted and con¬ 
servatively managed, as this one shows every indica¬ 
tion of being, cannot fail to be productive of immense 
good to the development of the art of music in gen¬ 
eral and to those engaged in it. The spirit of good- 
fellowship and mutual assistance and recognition de¬ 
veloped in the undergraduate life should lend color to 
tlie entire professional career of those fortunate 
enough to be brought under its influence. As Mr. 


George W. Chadwick, director of the New England 
Conservatory, said, in speaking to one of the officers: 
“Your fraternity, as an organization of men in mu¬ 
sic, ought to supply the leaders in the art as well as 
the profession. The future of music in tlie United 
States is in your hands if you will take it.” 

Not the least duty which teachers owe to them¬ 
selves and their profession is the encouragement of 
laudable musical enterprises. 

The present writer remembers hearing a musician 
commenting unfavorably upon the leading local 
pianist of bis town because he was not more liberal 
with complimentary tickets to a series of classical 
concerts which the latter had undertaken at his own 
risk. It seemed particularly ungenerous in view of 
the fact that the high standard of the concerts pre¬ 
cluded any great popular or pecuniary success. They 
were dependent upon the class of which tlie fault¬ 
finder was a member. It should be tlie duty of mu¬ 
sicians to aid such undertakings, not only by good 
words, but by reaching down into their pockets and 
giving uncompromising pecuniary support. 

The same holds good for musical periodicals of a 
high character, educational or critical. Because of 
their high aims such publications also appeal to a 
somewhat limited clientele, but every subscription 
widens the field and extends their stimulating in¬ 
fluence. It is easy for a teacher living remote from 
active art-influences to fall into a rut and fail to 
realize it. It is particularly to such teachers that the 
musical magazine comes with counsel and help in 
breaking the paralyzing bonds of a dead routine. One 
of this class fatuously remarked that life was too 
short to read educational journals of this kind. Had 
lie hut known it, he might have remedied, or at least 
modified, his old-fashioned, pedantic manner of teach¬ 
ing and out-of-date style of playing by a judicious 
perusal of the very magazines he contemned. How¬ 
ever: None so blind as those who will not see. 

One reproach which musicians do not always escape 
deserving is that of undue self-esteem. One reason 
of this is that the personal element is peculiarly in¬ 
volved in the practice of their art. This is much less 
tlie case in other arts. The artist paints a picture, 
the sculptor models a statue, in the retirement of a 
studio. When finished both picture and statue leave 
the studio and make their appeal to the world at large 
without the obtrusion of their creators’ personalities. 
They are judged objectively; no personal factor is 
obliged to intervene for the purpose of translating the 
artistic intention. 

The musician—we mean of course the executive 
musician—also prepares his tone-picture—that is, his 
interpretation—in retirement. This is, in a certain 
sense, a creative process, and presupposes exceptional 
gifts and patient, unremitting study of his chosen 
technical material, whether it be voice or instru¬ 
ment. But the song, the sonata, the concerto, is 
dead without an interpreter. The singer, the player, 
must, so to speak, paint his picture, model his statue, 
anew before the public. What wonder that he identi¬ 
fies himself with the effect produced by the music, 
that he often exaggerates the personal element and 
puts himself above his art. Then those who have 
stimulated him by applause glance knowingly at each 
other; shrug their shoulders, and say: How vain 
these musicians are! 

Let such a musician correct his faulty perspective 
by remembering that the whole is greater than any 
o its parts; that art is immeasurably greater than 
any one of its interpreters, however gifted he may be. 


aits, must play a part, more and more important, ir 
the coherency of the human race, and in that fellow 
s ip of men’s consciences, that complete mental anc 
physical sympathy, which tends toward the uniting o: 

ie in lvidual life and the life collective. The supremi 
aim of art, as of morals, is to raise the individual oul 
0 nnse f, and to identify him with his race . — Chiyau 
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M. MOSZKOWSKI, Op .18 , No. 2. 
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A TWILIGHT IDYL. 


P. A. SCHNECKER. 



Copyri s ht,i 90 *,by Theo.Presser.3 . 


^ From here go to the beginning and play to Fine; then go to (B), after which D. C. as before. 
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MAZURKA BALLET. 


O.A.KIRCHEIS. 




Copyright, 1902, by Theo.Presss- 

^ From here go to the beginning and play to Fine: then pi 


lay to Trio and D.C. as before. 
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MAGIC FIRE MUSIC. 


from “DIB WALKtiBB" 


Edited by Preston Ware Orem. 


SECONDO 


R. WAGNER. 
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MAGIC FIRE MUSIC. 
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The Fisherman and the Mermaid. 

Der Wassermann und die Nixe. 


Andante, m.m. J.s 88 


Geza Horvath, Op. 20, No. 7. 
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WHIMS. 

GRILLEN. 


Mit Humor.(Con Umore.) m.mJ.= 69 
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From the Phantasy Pieces, Op.42. (1837) 
R. SCHUMANN. 
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Not he who is full of “whimsy but he who has suc¬ 
ceeded in freeing himself from them, sings and steps 
so boldly as in this composition. The passages m the 
minor key, also the heavy chords of the G\> Major sec¬ 
tion, seem as gentle reminders of what has been over- 
A A ar\c\ vio-nrous close soon shakes oil tms 


frame of mind. The difficulties presented by this piece 
all turn, more or less, on the common weakness of die outer 
portion of the hand . The chord passages must be played 
in such a manner as to bring out clearly the melodic idea, 
and the hand must be balanced accordingly. 

The pedal,as indicated,is to be used but sparingly. 
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BENEATH THE STARS. 

BEDOUIN SERENADE. 

CARL WILM. KERN, Op. 209. 


Allegro, m.m. J - 112 
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N» 3&5:* 


REVERIES. 


AMOS H. GOBEL,Jr 


FRANK H.BRACKET! 
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no 3955 The Maid of the Fan. 


Words by WIH IT. Gar drier. 
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In the Cotton Field. 

Plantation Dance. 

FREDERIC A.FRANKLIN. 
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THE ETUDE 


^bcal®epartmei\t 


Conducted by 

H.W.GReeNe 


Those who read in the July 
SINGING A issue of The Etude the short 

METHODICAL article entitled “The Hurry-Up 

GROWTH. Method” can easily see that we 

do not believe in surface-work. 
Temptation to do only the thing that makes a good 
showing is greater among singers than any other class 
of musicians, the reason being that a voice, if at all 
above the ordinary, attracts attention or gives pleas¬ 
ure to many who would not think instrumental music, 
of an equal grade, at all worth listening to. To yield 
to this natural pride, which is the normal accompani¬ 
ment of gifts that excite comment, is a dangerous 
thing, and has been a stumbling-block to many who 
have not been wisely guided in their studies. 

Perhaps the best way to counteract this influence or 
tendency is to get the student to make a serious ex¬ 
amination of the field as a whole, to study its require¬ 
ments, its purposes, its missions, its difficulties, and 
then to see how well equipped he is to make a worthy 
showing in such a field. Perhaps if his study of the 
subject is sincere and searching, he will come to the 
conclusion that the ability to sing a few songs in a 
pleasing manner is the least worthy among the many 
attainments that go to make up a cultured and well- 
proportioned vocalist. 

I was interested in some remarks made recently by 
one of our foremost writers on musical topics. He 
has in mind the writing of a history of music, and pre¬ 
liminary to the work he is making a reference cata¬ 
logue of all books bearing upon the subject. He has 
already devoted several months to the work, has 
thousands of books upon his list, and the end is not 
yet in sight. Think of this, you young and budding 
teachers and singers! If our prospective historian 
was led to remarks that “he was appalled at the im¬ 
mensity of the subject, at the thought which has been 
given concentrated in book-form to the world, at the 
intimate connection music sustains with every phase 
of life,” bow really worth while it must be for those 
who enter upon the work in our particular sphere to 
approach it with the deference and seriousness of pur¬ 
pose of which it is justly worthy! 

Let the young singer, before he presumes upon the 
security of his claim to worthy musicianship, ask him¬ 
self what he knows of music. Let him begin with the 
song-writers of to-day. Can he name twenty living 
composers who have written music worth his notice, 
and also give an example of the work of each; not 
sing it, but know of it, or enough of it to recognize 
its peculiar strength and value? 

Can he name twenty of the composers who have 
passed from the scenes of life, and of even one of the 
works of each that have been assigned a place in the 
classic repertory? Can he name twenty of the forty 
famous oratorios, or identify them with their com¬ 
posers, or recall from the pages the numbers which 
belong to his voice and compass, and has he any 
knowledge of the men who wrote them or the circum¬ 
stances or motives which made these immortal works 
his to enjoy? And what does he know of the operas 
and their plots, the cantatas and their composers 
many of which, while less in scope, rise to the most 
exalted heights of musical thought and expression? 

And then what does he know of the literature of his 
art? Who has written conclusively and with author¬ 
ity of the vocal instrument? Has he read their works, 
or is the phenomena of vocal tone only a happy ac¬ 
cident in which, beyond the luck of possession, he 
takes no further interest, and how deeply has he 
studied the forms of vocal writing, the authorities in 
interpretation and style, and does he know who these 
authorities are? Such are the requirements of a well- 
rounded vocal musicianship. 


The thought is the thing. A background of study 
and thought is imperative to success, which is not 
measured by the approval of admiring friends, but by 
the opinions of critical listeners and comparison with 
acknowledged artists. Culture commands a price. If 
art had not its business side it could not exist; the 
price is governed by the quality of the art. Those 
who ignore artistic sincerity for one reason or an¬ 
other are denying themselves, not only the joy of 
knowing, but the ability of commanding a price for 
their knowledge. It takes time, to read a book, but 
it takes time also to build a ship. Ship-building is no 
less the result of successive years of improvement 
than culture is the concentration of intellectual 
growth. To acquire and place in an orderly manner 
in the mind all that one can that bears upon the work 
in hand is as plainly a duty as it is sure to increase 
one’s value in the sphere he elects to fill. Leave the 
surface to those who are content to remain there, but, 
as for you, be it shame, pride, ambition, or love for 
your art that impels you, go beneath for all that is 
good and worth while. 

Pupil. —“I am having 
STUDIO trouble with the rendering 

DIALOGUES. NO. 1. of a passage in one of my 
songs and would like you 
to tell me how to sing it.” 

Teacher. —“Have you tried to sing it as you would 
read it?” 

Pupil. —“Yes, I have, but when I read it some of the 
notes in the melody that I naturally speak with the 
least emphasis fall upon long notes.” 

Teacher. —“Perhaps you read it badly?” 

Pupil. —“I am not convinced that I do. I followed 
your suggestions as to diction and accent, and the 
thought seems perfectly expressed when I read it, but 
it is not the same in singing it.” 

Teacher. —“Possibly the song is not well written. 
Let us examine it.” 

Pupil. —“It is Chaminade’s ‘Eyes of Blue,’ and you 
said it was good when you gave it to me; but to sing 
it at all according to your formula I must either aban¬ 
don the natural flow of the text or distort the time- 
symbols.” 

Teacher.—“So you are trying to throw the blame on 
me, are you not? But let us hear the troublesome 
sentence.” 

Pupil—“ Here it is, the very first sentence. See, the 
text is: ‘the blue that in the flower lies’ and the ‘in’ 
appears under a dotted quarter note in secondary ac¬ 
cent, while the ‘blue’—which to my mind is far more 
important—has only an eighth note on the unaccented 
part of the bar.” 

Teacher. —“That is ugly, isn’t it; but let us look 
again; how about the French text? Read it aloud.” 

Pupil—“‘he bleu des fleurs est apaisant.’ Why, 
that seems to come right; the accent falls where it be¬ 
longs, on ‘fleurs.’” 

Teacher.—“Then you must see that the song was 
written in the French and for the French, and that the 
English words are only an attempt at translation. 

Pupil.—“ A feeble attempt, 1 should say.” 

Teacher. —“Very true, as translations go, but not as 
songs go, for foreign text is most difficult to put into 
English, especially when the translation is restricted 
by accent and rhythm.” 

Pupil. —“Then what am I to do?” 

Teacher. —“Sing it in French, or conceal the incon¬ 
sistencies of the translation with as much art as pos¬ 
sible.” 

Pupil. —“Which would you prefer?” 

Teacher.— “The original; but often the composition 
is of such merit that one gets much pleasure out of a 


poor English reading if it is carefully handled. It 
will not do to pass all translations; one should use 
the language in which a song is written as soon as 
he is able to do so understandingly.” 

Pupil. —“Then one should know German and 
French?” 

Teacher.— 1 By all means if he would have at his 
command unmarred the gems of the modern reper¬ 
tory.” 

Pupil .—“But how about people who have no knowl¬ 
edge of the languages?” 

Teacher .—“They are shut out from the best flavor 
of foreign songs; but, as I said before, one need not 
pass all translations, for much that is charming in 
both the classic and modem repertory has been pub¬ 
lished with English text, and if one compares the 
various translations he may find some better than 
others, and would use the best. There are singers who 
read all of the translations of a song they admire and 
use the phrases they like best from them all.” 

Let us look again into this 
THE VIBRATO much-discussed matter. If peo- 
VERSUS THE pie who rave and write against 
TREMOLO. the vibrato would consider a 

moment, it might occur to them 
that they, not always the singer, were at fault. I 
am quite out of patience with people who write better 
than they listen. Has it ever occurred to them that, 
if they heard a vocal tone without the slightest wave 
or pulsation in it, they would be the first and loudest 
to condemn it. They don’t discriminate between 
tones utterly straight and pulseless and those that 
are not; for they never hear a perfectly steady tone 
by first-rate artists. What they are doing, and all 
unconsciously, is condemning people with too much 
vibrato or, what is worse, a tremolo, by comparing 
them with people whose voices have just enough 
vibrato to make them human and beautiful. It is 
fact, and not fiction, that many people are deaf to 
the natural wave in all cultured voices, and only rise 
up and cry havoc when the vibration becomes so pro¬ 
nounced that they can hear it. The well-trained ear 
always hears it, the well-trained voice is never with¬ 
out it, and that may as well settle it so far as the 
isolated fact goes. As an illustration of this deafness 
to the vibrato, I sat one evening in the old Academy 
of Music, New York, by the side of one of those vi¬ 
brato-haters, and heard Adelina Patti sing “Home, 
Sweet Home,” every note of which came in perfectly 
even and well-controlled vibratory waves. When she 
had finished and the applause had ceased, my friend 
turned to me and said with tears in her eyes: “What 
a wonderful argument against the vibrato! ” 

As for the abuse of the vibrato, that is quite an¬ 
other thing. Young singers revel in its use; rejoice 
in the sense of touch, sympathy, and freedom that 
comes with the consciousness of its possession; and, 
all too frequently, carry it to ridiculous extremes. 
Does the wise teacher strive at once to eliminate it 
from the voice? By no means. He tells them that 
he is glad they have it, and he then explains the dif¬ 
ference between the natural vibration of a voice which 
sings with a throat free and the ugly tremolo which 
comes out of a tight guttural condition. He makes 
the pupil see that one of the first and surest signs 
of a condition generally favorable to good tone is 
the wave in the voice, and then he goes about getting 
the singer to control it, and this is usually a difficult 
thing to accomplish; for not only is the student slow 
to believe it overdone, but control of the varying de¬ 
grees from just enough to far too much is not quickly 
acquired. In fact, there must be thought and con¬ 
stant effort to acquire an absolute mastery over this 
most charming and artistic quality. It often requires 
much tact and patience on the part of the teacher to 
secure the right result; for there is always the danger 
of allowing the pupil to localize the effort to control 
the wave in the tone. It is often necessary to begin 
the work by getting the models from the pupils them¬ 
selves, making them give examples of every degree 
from the absolutely steady tone to the excessive vi- 
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bration; in this wanner the pupil becomes conscious 
oi the phenomena of vibration, after which ins judg¬ 
ment is matured as to what use of it is strictly legiti¬ 
mate, and ha gradually brings the voice under perfect 
control in this regard without resorting to muscular 
assistance. 

And now a word as to the phenomena of the wave 
in the tone. There are persons who are bold enough 
to claim that it is nothing more or less than a slight 
departure from and return to the pitch of the note 
in hand. While this may be, and undoubtedly is, true 
of the tremolo, it is not true of the vibrato, or vibra¬ 
tory wave in the voice. Tensed and abortive use of 
muscles not properly included in the vocal act must 
certainly result in the shivers, shudders, and trem¬ 
blings which accompany an atrocious tone-emission, 
but the wave of the tone is accounted for in a totally 
different way. The tone comes from the vocal cords 
perfectly straight or steady. It gets its wave from the 
gentle undulation of the surfaces of the hollow spaces 
through which it must pass and from which it gains 
its color and quality. These undulations affect the 
tone by disturbing the air-column in precisely the 
same way that the revolving fan in the reed-organ 
produces the effect of the so-called tremulant stop, or 
the same as the player of the concertina, who swings 
the instrument wildly about him and thus secures 
that ravishing quality almost unknown to less port¬ 
able instruments. How absurd it would be to claim 
that the fan in the organ changed the fundamental 
pitch at the reed by fanning it! 

The vibrato will exist in the human voice so long 
as there is a throb of sympathy in the human soul. 
That it will be carried to an extreme by those who are 
uncultured or careless, that it will be confused with 
the tremolo by the ignorant, that it will ever be a 
bone of contention, who can doubt? But, like every 
other charm and grace of art, in its perfection it satis¬ 
fies; and hasten the day when the critic can “recog¬ 
nize its perspective”! 


A MEDITATION FOR MEMBERS OF CHOIRS 
AND CHORUSES. 

To Promote Failure. To Promote Success. 


On a stormy night. 

There won’t be many Some may stay away, 
out and I may as well so I will be sure to go. 
stay at home. 

When feeling indisposed. 

It is an effort to go I will make a special 

out, and I believe I won’t, effort for the sake of the 

chorus. 

In case of a cold. 

It wouldn’t hurt me to I will go anyway and 
go out, but I can’t sing, listen, to understand the 
so what’s the use? work better. 

When there is a good entertainment. 

They can’t expect me I am pledged to sup- 

to give up seeing Julia port the chorus. Other 

Marlowe. members give up Julia 

Marlowe, and so will I. 


For experienced singers. 


I can pick up the mu¬ 
sic in a few rehearsals; 
why go through the 
drudgery? 


I will attend every re¬ 
hearsal to make the 
chorus as a whole more 
perfect in tone, shading, 
and attack. 


During rehearsal. 


It doesn’t matter if I 
whisper to my neighbor 
when we are not singing. 


When we are not sing¬ 
ing I will keep quiet and 
listen to the director’s in¬ 
structions. 


When totally disabled. 

I can’t go, and it won’t I can’t go, but I will 
make any difference. send an excuse. 

Charles S. Shilton. 
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a matter of importance 
CONSONANTS ON which certainly docs not ^ 
HIGH NOTES. °eive froul l )octs 1 ^ 

attention, and which the 
tone-setters often overlook, is arranging the wolds so 
as to avoid stiff, clumsy, impracticable bunches of 
consonants. In the Italian language it is nearly im 
possible to arrive at these congestions of consonants, 
because there are so many vowels, and the consonants 
are so neatly dove-tailed and interlarded between mel¬ 
lifluous vowels that harshness is neaily a physiea 
impossibility. But in English, owing to the abrasion 
of the terminal vowels, there are many close group¬ 
ings of consonants which are inevitable. 

Nevertheless, our poets, even the best of them, are 
criminally heedless in this matter, and few besides 
Swinburne, Shelley, Collins, Tennyson, and Longfellow, 
with others on occasion, have bestowed enough labor 
upon the euphony and appositeness of the verbal 
dressing of their thoughts. 

This is a very large subject and might be helpfully 
discussed through several articles, but at present let 
me content myself with but one illustration: 

In the beautiful song by Denza, “The May Morn¬ 
ing,” as it stands in the key of G, there is a line in 
which the words are thus arranged: “The birds awake, 
on tree and break.” Now the composer has heedlessly 
set the word “birds” upon a high G. It is not at all 
easy to utter the three consonants, rdz at the end of 
birds, on this rather high note. For a mezzo-soprano 
this note G above the staff is really very difficult to 
deliver with a free and vibrating liquid tone, such as 
can be managed. When these three semivowel con¬ 
sonants are added, it is simply impossible to do the 
word properly. If the hearer of the tone hears also 
the word, it is mainly through the grace of conjecture, 
and the word as often sounds like “burz” as like birds. 
What are we to do then? 

I am accustomed to do this. I turn the line around 
and say “On tree and break, the birds awake.” This 
is quite as good poetically, and is much easier to sing, 
despite the fact that E on a high note needs care not 
to sound overshrill. Again, in another place in the 
same popular song I turn around this line “The world 
is all awake, and you” so as to fit thus: “Awake is all 
the world, and you.”— J. S. V. C. 


THE MIXED that a certain number of baritones 
VOICE. and tenors have not even heard of 

it! And, judging from the lament¬ 
able “forcing” which is indulged in by vaunting ambi¬ 
tion, it is perhaps advisable that the tenor, at least, 
should turn his attention to the subject; while the 
baritone who is unsuccessful in obtaining his F-sharp 
and G would also do well to examine this offshoot of 
“production.” In connection with the latter voice it 
is doubtless desirable to possess the method which en¬ 
ables Santley—and also Andrew Black—to grapple 
so successfully with the upper register of the baritone 
voice. Yet should so admirable a “production” not be 
mastered by aspirants to whom the roles of Scarpia, 
Henry VIII, Valentine, and Seindia (Le Roi de Lahore) 
most properly offer attractions operatic, they might 
do worse than give the departure in question a trial. 
But that blend of the chest- and head- voice which is 
entitled the “mixed voice” applies perhaps to tenors 
rather than to their baritone confreres. At Covent 
Garden, the Opera, and the Paris Optra Comique, as 
elsewhere, this system of production is en Evidence. 
Jean de Reszke is in favor of it. Is he not credited 
with having asserted that singing is partly a question 
du nezt Julius Walt her, who began his career as a 
bass, is a firm believer in its efficacy. From A above 
the line to B he frequently uses the "mixed voice,” 
and with considerable success. Tenors desiring to 
test its adaptability might experiment with the follow¬ 
ing phrases in “Faust”: 



The first and second “Io t’arno” should be sung 
with the ordinary production, the B being taken with 
the mixed voice; while the concluding notes from the 
G or E must be sung with the same voice with which 
the passage was commenced. The C in the beautiful 
“Salve dimora”- that desideratum of the well-regu¬ 
lated tenor—might be approached in the same manner, 
as also the final B-flat with which every Enzo loves to 
embellish the gorgeous “Cielo e mar ” (“La Gioconda”). 
Even the A’s in the exquisite “Ah, moon of my de¬ 
light” (from the “Persian Garden Song-Cycle”) would 
be better sung in this manner than allowed to 
“spread,” by those who cannot take them in what- 
for want of a better term—may be entitled the legiti¬ 
mate manner. 

The En g lish tenor, as we all know, is a somewhat 
rara avis, though the “short voiced” variety is by way 
of being comparatively common,—as are also those 
well-meaning specimens of the genus who adorn our 
Protestant church choirs. But their efforts are not 
precisely all that there is of the most satisfactory. 
At the London ballad concerts, and elsewhere, singers 
of this nature are lamentably plentiful. Having a 
more or less useless range, they are compelled to sing 
rubbish, since their limited voices will not admit of 
their undertaking such compositions as the grand 
“Rachel, quand la voix ” (“La Juive”), “Splrto gentil,” 
the “Priesleid," or the beautiful “O vision entrancing” 
(“Esmeralda”). A tenor of unlimited enterprise lately 
sang at a London concert the admirable “Onaway, 
awake, beloved”; the B-flat with which the song is 
provided nearly resulted in his premature decease. 
It may be added that many a tenor has, with happy 
results, paid some attention to the “mixed voice,” as 
lias also, in a minor degree, Mr. Gregory Hast. In¬ 
deed, the latter would perhaps do well to court it more 
assiduously. For, when “letting himself out” above 
G, the tone is not unlike the chestnut-tree in that 
capital song “The Village Blacksmith.” In case the 
wording here is found to be obscure, it may be added 
that they are both “spreading.” 

It will doubtless be sometimes argued by many that 
the “mixed voice” is merely a voice of a hybrid nature, 
and that it is moreover a species of trickery. Possibly 
it is. It will be urged that, with an open throat and 
a long column of air, the tenor can obtain the notes 
of his upper register in a more legitimate manner. To 
find some of our tenors acquiring them in any manner 
would be pleasing,—provided that they are associated 
with a good tone; since to hear “La donna e mobile” 
attempted by a “short-voiced” performer is eminently 
painful. It may be added that by carrying the chest- 
notes too high it is possible that undesirable results 
may ensue, and that the use of the “mixed voice” is, 
at all events, attended with safety. Scoffers will pos¬ 
sibly advance the idea that the “round” tone will be 
sacrificed and that a “thin” tone will take its place. 
But since there are many exceptions, the objection 
may be said to be overruled. Indeed, the ring which 
such a production gives may, to some extent, be 
blended with the admired round tone, thus improving 
the latter.— George Cecil, in Musical Opinion. 

It is high time that some- 
TRAIN THE thing should be done to 

SPEAKING VOICE. rescue from utter ruin the 

national voice. American 
voices, or rather the manner in which from earliest 
childhood they are abused and ruined, should arouse 
sympathetic and practical attention. And to deal 
effectually with the subject needs not only cultivation, 
but some courage also; for, amazing as it may appear, 
it is nevertheless true that the use of the trained voice 
in properly modulated tones is regarded by a very 
large number of worthy and well-educated people as 
something of an affectation. American voices are, as 
a rule, originally good voices, of a fair average tonal 
quality, and this every singing teacher of anything 
like wide experience knows. Nor is the strange in¬ 
difference to a proper use and training of the voice 
peculiar to any classes; for with rich and poor alike, 
lettered and unlettered, and especially in the younger 
generation, prevail the shrill, the rasping, or the gut- 
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tural tones which pass for “silvery speech.” It is 
doubtless a fact that, for a knowledge of the speaking 
voice and how to use it, thousands of young folks are 
more indebted to the telephone than they are to neg¬ 
lectful parents and careless teachers. 

It is'scarcely to be credited that the accomplished 
president of one of our leading universities, President 
Hadley, of Yale, at the ceremonies incident to the in¬ 
stallation of Dr. Butler as president of Columbia Col¬ 
lege, should have called forth unstinted praise from 
several of the great dailies, for the limpid, eupho¬ 
nious quality, and perfect enunciation which marked 
bis address, so rare is the well-trained voice even 
among scholars. Yet it is not to be supposed that 
President Hadley delivered his speech in the presence 
of such highly cultivated men as Presidents < Eliot, of 
Harvard; Patton, of Princeton, who is remembered 
here as having been anything but a euphonious 
speaker; Harper, of Chicago; Seth Low, and Dr. But¬ 
ler, to say nothing of the critical Roosevelt, with any 
such attempt at effect as might have been expected 
from a professional elocutionist. Not at all. All the 
mentioned men have made public speaking the study 
of a life-time, yet they are often heard without arous¬ 
ing any marked degree of feeling. On the contrary, 
President Hadley’s address evidently created a posi¬ 
tive sensation. Not for the matter of it, but by the 
charm in the manner of its delivery. It was the 
speech of one who knows and realizes the tonal limi¬ 
tations of the natural voice, and the far-reaching and 
impressive effect within the power of that voice when 
it is qualified and modulated by cultivation. To quote 
the thought of one agreeably surprised writer in allud¬ 
ing to the speaker, “where did he get that full-syl¬ 
labled pronunciation, not a drawl, but a measured 
accentuation of each vowel, for it is certainly most 
unaccustomed. Nor was there even a hint of nasal 
tone in any of his utterances.” Toleration of the 
grossest misuse and abuse of the voice must have be¬ 
come ingrained, indeed, among educated and refined 
people when such special praise is bestowed upon the 
mere ability to speak the native tongue as it should 
be spoken. —Musical Leader. 

During the past year there 
EXAMINATIONS has been a great deal of talk 
FOR TEACHERS. in which “Examining Boards” 
and like terrible tribunals have 
appeared conspicuously; but little has come of the 
mild agitation consequent upon such talk; for each 
one of our teachers is quite secure in the belief that, 
no matter how sadly humiliated his friends might be¬ 
come, through the light thrown upon their acquire¬ 
ments by the said “Examining Boards,” there could 
be no possible danger of a like fate overtaking him¬ 
self. 

This is the foundation upon which all sorts of 
rickety reputations are built and, were the examina¬ 
tion of teachers the law, much such futile building 
would be avoided; for self-deception is such an im¬ 
portant element that, were it at once done away with, 
the music-teacher might, and, as a rule, would, start 
straight and build solidly. 

How many of our teachers—particularly in the field 
of voice-culture—can we point to with pride as honest 
and able demonstrators of their own “methods”? 
that is, the methods they talk to their pupils. Not 
one in one hundred can be depended upon to do 
the thing he advocates: to practice that which he 
preaches. Call together a number of the most earnest 
teachers and listen while they give the platform upon 
which vocal success must be built. In each and every 
case there will be an interesting summing-up of req¬ 
uisites in which “breath-control,” “deep breathing, 
“head-resonance,” “relaxation,” and kindred points 
will have first place, and the natural inference arises 
that all of the teachers before us must be expert vocal¬ 
ists and successful instructors in the vocal art; but 
wait! Ask each of these glib talkers on voice-culture 
to sing, and Eureka!—the tables are turned; com¬ 
mendation is hushed, while question after question 
comes, unbidden, to the tongue. Why does Professor 
A-sing with a throat so tense that one is reminded 
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of the muscular contractions of a boa-constrictor? 

Why does Herr B- roar with shoulders elevated 

and metallic tones which tell of the utter absence of 

relaxation? Why does Monsieur C- gasp and 

gurgle in a tempest-in-a-teapot sort of fashion with a 
bellows-like movement of his chest? Why does 

Madame D- close her throat and pipe shrilly as 

she comes to a high note? and why does bliss B- 

stop midway in a phrase, then creep up to B-flat in 
a dim, befogged pianissimo when she invariably sings 
songs written for high voice? 

These are only a few of the questions that naturally 
arise as one listens, night after night, to the efforts 
of vocalists who claim to be among the elect,—at 
least in so far as the having a “method” which, on 
paper, is all that could be desired. With every fresh 
discovery the mystery deepens until there seems but 
one loop-hole of escape for singers and their contin¬ 
ually disappointed audiences, and that lies through 
the narrow way of serious work and self-study. 

If the methods so deftly explained and so cleverly 
advocated by our vocalists are really as good as they 
seem, then every possessor of a method should go to 
school to himself; for only in this way can he hope 
to prove the excellence of his own study-plan; and to 
begin with he must choose some cultivated friend who 
may be depended upon to tell the truth. Then this 
critic must answer some such questions as these: 

Are the tones throughout the entire compass of my 
voice produced according to the fundamental laws 
which I have given out as the basis of my method ? 

Do I adhere strictly to the principles set forth for 
the guidance of my pupils? 

In what points do I fall short of the law, and do I 
indulge in mannerisms sufficiently pronounced to mar 
my work? 

The honest vocalist who will work carefully and 
earnestly according to the report of his critic will be 
amazed at the beneficial results accruing from such 
combined effort. Of method we have enough and to 
spare; but the successful teacher must demonstrate 
the value of his method by strict adherence to it, at 
every point, and when he fails to do this his freedom 
and effectiveness as singer and teacher will be ham¬ 
pered and nullified in exact proportion to such failure. 
Precepts are excellent things, but the every-day living 
Hi pm proves their worth or worthlessness. Method 
without strict adherence to it is like the precept which 
has never been put into practice.— Presto. 

When it comes right down to the facts as I have 
thus far observed them to be, the best voices to be 
heard in Paris in any public function are American 
voices. In any program, any opera, where one hears 
voices from all over the world, if there is an American 
voice on the program, or in the cast of an opera, it 
always shines superior to the other voices. More 
especially is this true of women’s voices than men’s. 
The nearest competitors the Americans have are the 
Australians and English. I am speaking of the com¬ 
ing generation of singers more than the present one; 
but even in this generation the American fully holds 
her own._ E. W. K. Rowe, in the Musical Leader. 

The musical critic of a London paper, pleading for 
songs by English composers at the Saturday Popular 
Concerts, adds the succinct comment: “There are 

I would respectfully suggest as a sort of “rider,” 
that in concert-programs generally of a good class 
the proportion of songs in foreign tongues compared 
with those in the native language is somewhat ex¬ 
cessive. Would not one of the former to two Eng¬ 
lish be a fair arrangement? I am well aware that 
this is treading on ticklish ground, and that the sug¬ 
gestion is liable to be called inartistic; and to a cer¬ 
tain extent it is so. Still, let us refer, for a moment, 
to German songs only. How many out of any ordi¬ 
nary audience know German well enough to be able 
to follow the singer from first to last? The query 
needs no reply; only, without this understanding, true 
appreciation of a fine song is out of the question. By 
singing in the “vulgar tongue” the composer gets bet¬ 


ter appreciated and the audience has more power of 
appreciation. 

Take such a song as Schubert’s “Prometheus,” sung 
by Mr. Ffrangeon Davies at one of the Promenade 
Concerts. To understand the music, you must be able 
to follow each word as it is sung: an English transla¬ 
tion in the program aids little. There are obviously 
many exceptions to any rule on the subject; but I 
cling to my original contention that at concerts in¬ 
tended for a large general audience the majority of the 
vocal selections should represent—to use the language 
of an eminent statesman—the “predominant partner.” 
—Ex. 

Da Capo.— 1. If I had a tenor in 
QUESTIONS the condition you describe, I should 
AND be obliged to write exercises for him. 

ANSWERS. There are no printed exercises that 

will do the work. If you were to ask 
me what the written exercises would be, I could give 
you but little satisfaction, as they will have to depend 
upon the voice, of his physique, etc. 

2. If in your place, I would find either by a speak¬ 
ing model, a breathy devitalized tone, or a pianissimo 
humming, one note somewhere in the voice that was 
not throaty, and, using it for a model, work both 
ways from it as rapidly as the pupil could conform to 
the first, or model, tone. 

H. W. T.—I would compel him to read by syllable 
all of the exercises from page 26 to page 52 with the 
Movable Do in the “Primary Elements of Music,” by 
Dr. Streeter, published by Ditson. 

M. O.—Yours is not such a difficult case. Self-con¬ 
sciousness is but a mild form of conceit, which disap¬ 
pears gradually when one begins to realize the truth 
of that statement. I am really but little in sympathy 
with such a condition; for, if one has a love for music 
that is at all sincere, it must overshadow and out¬ 
weigh any or all considerations of a personal nature. 


A HINDRANCE TO ART. 

BY HERBERT G. PATTON. 

Recently I received the following communication 
from the parents of one of my pupils: 

Dear Sir: We have found it necessary to stop 
Harry’s lessons for awhile. Please let us know 
what we owe you. Thanking you for your kind¬ 
ness, we remain. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. De Smith. 

Upon inquiry I learned that the family physician 
had held an antemortem examination over Harry, and 
decided that his study and practice of music should be 
discontinued, on account of his arduous school-duties. 
This diagnosis was corroborated by the afflicted 
Harry, who told me: “They make us study such long 
lessons and learn poetry every evening till my head 
aches.” 

Musicians should wake up to the fact that the ex¬ 
cessive work required in schools and high-schools not 
only is injurious, but bars great numbers from even 
attempting the study of art. The machinery of our 
school systems is too intricate, far more so than is 
the case with colleges; and those who excel do so at 
the expense of health, and with no time for the study 
of music. Many schools give frequent entertainments 
and plays requiring elaborate costumes and evening 
rehearsals, which sow the seeds of passion for the 
stage. 

The fault lies with the parents. Let them insist 
upon a rational regime and affairs would he adjusted. 
School-teachers love art, but they must insist that the 
curriculum be adhered to; hence they frequently ap¬ 
pear as enemies of art. The advice given me by a 
burly senior, now a professor in the college, should be 
followed by old and young. “Have proper hours for 
study, athletics, and sleep, and live up to them. 
When you study, study hard; but as soon as the 
time is up shut the book and let per cent, and aver¬ 
ages take care of themselves.” 
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Conduoted BY GEORGE LEHMANN. 


Tiie violin department was in- 
THiS troduced to readers of The 

DEPARTMENT. Etude in the issue for January, 
1000. The work was entered 
upon with some hesitation on the part of its editor, 
because teachers of the violin and their pupils seemed 
content to pursue their work without the special aids 
and stimulating information constantly being offered 
to students of the pianoforte and the voice. There 
seemed to be no earnest wish, in the violin world, to 
obtain more information regarding the instrument and 
its distinguished players than could be easily gathered 
either in the class-room or on convenient, but infre¬ 
quent, occasions. 

Nevertheless the experiment was made, and the 
editor of the new department began his work with a 
feeling akin to hope, and the determination to make 
the violin department both entertaining and instruct- 

Nearly three years have passed away, since then, 
and the unexpected has happened. All doubts and 
misgivings as to the success 01 the violin department 
have been laid at rest. After the very first issue the 
editor was pleased to receive many letters of interest 
and encouragement. The number of readers increased 
so rapidly, during the first six months of the new de¬ 
partment’s existence, that it was deemed expedient, 
if not absolutely necessary, to broaden the original 
plans, and to devote such space to the violin as the 
astonishing increase of interest in it seemed to justify. 

But the space devoted to it during the past twelve 
months is now happily inadequate to satisfy the ma¬ 
jority of our readers. From all States of the Union, 
and from many foreign countries, the editor has been 
the recipient of gratifying letters from earnest readers, 
and he has constantly been urged to broaden the orig¬ 
inal scope of this department, and also to increase its 
space in more just proportion to the increased number 
and interest of its readers. In order to satisfy this 
general wish, and, at the same time, to meet actual 
needs which have arisen as a result of rapid growth, 
the number of columns in this department has been 
increased, with the present issue, from four to six. In 
other words, two entire pages will hereafter be utilized 
for the discussion of questions related to the violin. 

It seems advisable, at this time, however, to say a 
few words regarding the aims and general purpose of 
the violin department. Its chief aims are to stimulate 
thought, to put earnest students in possession of facts 
which, too often, are encountered only along the hard 
road of experience, and to relieve amateurs of many 
fallacies and misconceptions. Its general purpose is 
to be entertaining and instructive, to combine inter¬ 
esting information with serious pedagogical effort. 

That it is altogether impossible, in every issue, to 
please and satisfy all readers, goes without saying; 
but it is a source of satisfaction to the editor that 
he is in a position to say that only one protest, one 
criticism of his work, has reached him in all the 
months of the violin department’s existence. Such 
a notable exception to the rule of general satisfaction 
is deserving of brief comment; not only because we 
wish to be on the most amicable terms with all our 
readers, but also because it is desirable that our aims 
and our attitude be thoroughly understood. 

This solitary critic assures us that he had expected 
unusual things “from the name and fame of the editor 
of this department,” but that he now considers it his 
duty to complain. And complain he does, unmis¬ 
takably and voluminously. He complains because the 


violin department does not consist exclusively of 
solemn and didactic matter; he complains because the 
editor sees fit, occasionally, to relax in the ministra¬ 
tion of pedagogics; he complains because the editor 
has certain convictions as to the best method of deal¬ 
ing with imposition: in short, he complains because 
.. «•_ j .1_ _null a. snade 


Now, we wish to make it perfectly clear to this 
gentleman, as weU as to any other readers of The 
Etude who may possibly misapprehend the general 
plan and scope of the violin department, that we have 
the advantage of knowing, with reasonable certainty, 
the needs and wishes of our readers. It is our earnest 
wish to please and to satisfy every reader of this de¬ 
partment; but to do this at all times, and to satisfy 
the unknown longings of each individual reader, is 
manifestly impossible. We feel that we are, indeed, 
achieving something if the great majority derive 
pleasure and profit from our efforts. 


The writer of these col- 
“STRADS”— umns feels constrained to 

VINTAGE OF 1716. make a confession which 
will probably amuse many 
of his readers. 

During the past twelve months or more he has been 
the recipient of many anxious inquiries regarding the 
probable genuineness of instruments possessed by the 
writers of these letters—instruments described by 
their owners with a pathetic devotion to details of 
varnish and structure, and, in most cases, naively of¬ 
fered to him at the price of valuable real estate. Cu¬ 
riously enough, these fiddles (according to their 
owners’ descriptions) bore to one another the most 
remarkable family resemblances; and the circum¬ 
stances surrounding their earlier history, as well as 
the manner in which they reached their latest abiding- 
place, differed only in insignificant details. 

But the characteristic feature of all these instru¬ 
ments, the one that seemed to convince their posses¬ 
sors that theirs was the simon-pure article, was the 
dust-laden, mystic label barely visible through the F- 
holes. As a rule, this label bore the date “1716”— 
a period in the world’s history sufficiently remote to 
excite interest, if not fervid expectations. It is this 
label that is responsible for the present writer’s pre¬ 
dicament and his humiliating confession. 

Having an honest wish to spare inexperienced own¬ 
ers of “Strads” of the 1716 variety the disappoint¬ 
ment, or even anguish, usually experienced by those 
who are disillusioned after believing for many years 
that their fiddles are genuine “Strads,” and growing 
weary, too, of the increasing number of remarkable 
requests made of him by heedless possessors of worth¬ 
less instruments, the editor at last conceived the idea 
of summing up his past experiences in a brief article 
which was intended to show the absurdity of accept¬ 
ing a mere printed label as a guarantee of the artistic 
worth of an instrument. This article appeared in the 
August issue of The Etude, and told the ridiculous 
story of “Mrs. X—’s Discovery.” But instead of re¬ 
lieving the editor of importunate requests, or giving 
his readers a more correct idea of the actual worth 
of a printed label that pronounces a fiddle to be the 
work of a great master, this article has been taken 
seriously by several persons, who are enjoying a brief 
ecstasy in the belief that “Mrs. X—” was the pos¬ 
sessor of a genuine “Strad,” and that she actually dis¬ 
covered the true way of testing its antiquity. 


The editor humbly makes confession of his serious 
blunder. He forgot to add, at the conclusion of his 
article, “Mrs. X—’s Discovery is only a Midsummer 
Joke.”' He did not realize that an intimate connection 
might possibly arise between his attempt at humor 
and a surgical operation. He related a few absurdities 
in order more forcibly to present the truth; but in 
several instances the truth has remained unperceived, 
and the absurdities that were utilized in a worthy 
cause have been swallowed without hesitation and, 
apparently, without impairing the digestion of the 
new correspondents. 

In all seriousness, we urge our readers speedily to 
rid themselves of the label mania. Labels, nowadays, 
are manufactured by the thousand, and pasted inside 
of most fiddles that bear even the slightest structural 
resemblance to the instruments made by Stradivarius. 
The date selected for many of these labels seems to be 
1716—a year chosen, in all probability, because the 
period which it represents marked Stradivari’s great¬ 
est achievements. But the majority of the violins 
that bear such a label are nothing better than ma¬ 
chine-made instruments easily obtainable for twenty 
dollars or less. 

We may now reasonably hope that our readers will 
understand that most labels are nothing better than 
shams, delusions, and snares. And again let it be 
said: 

Mrs. X—’s Discovery 
is only 

A Midsummer JOKE. 

Special study of the E- 
THE RODE STUDIES. flat minor scale should 

The Foubteenth precede the study of this 

Caprice. Caprice. Pupils will al¬ 

ways find it desirable, if 
not absolutely necessary, to devote much attention to 
the scale corresponding to the key of the Caprice. 
And this is more especially applicable to the Caprices 
written in more than either three sharps or three flats. 

The tempo-mark given in my edition for the intro¬ 
ductory Adagio is 72 quarters. This is a trifle too 
fast. The character of these opening measures de¬ 
mands a slower, statelier tempo: about 60 quarters 
rather than 72. For the last quarter of the 5th meas¬ 
ure the bow should be raised from the string and 
brought back to the point. This enables the player 
to employ the entire length of the bow, and contrib¬ 
utes to breadth and freedom of style. The same prin¬ 
ciple of bowing applies to similar figures in the 6th 
and 7th measures. The episode which begins on the 
2d quarter of the 14th measure should be played more 
fluently, but not in a restless or hurried manner. The 
player must avoid giving prominence to the upper B- 
flat of the 15th and 16th measures, and the upper F 
of the 17th measure. There is always some tempta¬ 
tion to accent upper tones, but to do so is obviously 
destructive of proportion and musical meaning. 

Long strokes, and an exceedingly supple wrist, are 
naturally the first requirements of the Appassionato. 
The lower part of the bow requires special attention; 
and most players will find that they shun the lower 
eighth, thus destroying all possibility of developing 
strength and agility at the “heel.” 

The trills present a twofold difficulty: technical 
mastery and musical fidelity. All require slow and 
patient work in order ultimately to play them clearly, 
rapidly, and brilliantly. But after digital mastery 
has been achieved it will generally be found that most 
of the trills leave something to be desired. Careful 
scrutiny will reveal the fact that the trill is begun a 
trifle too soon—a digital eagerness which results in a 
depreciation of the time-value of the preceding note. 

The accent, which characterizes the whole Appas¬ 
sionato, is too often exaggerated. It should be gently 
coaxed from the instrument, not produced in a harsh 
or explosive manner. 

The Fifteenth Caprice. 

This is one of Rode’s most admirable studies for 
wrist and forearm development. It should be played 
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at the upper part of the bow, and the pupil should 
no t attempt to play it rapidly until much careful 
ork has been done in a slow tempo. The difficulties 
for the left hand are easily understood by most play¬ 
ers and their mastery requires only the usual toil and 
persistence. But it is quite a different matter with 
the right arm. The average student’s attention is 
riveted on the wrist, and the important work of 
loosening the elbow receives either little or no atten- 

U Unfortunately, so far as this analysis is concerned, 
little practical help can be offered the pupil by a 
mere description of the forearm stroke necessary for 
the successful performance of this Caprice. In many 
cases the wrist may prove to be insufficient; but the 
majority of players will probably discover that the 
forearm is, in a certain respect, less capable than the 
wrist. That is, it will be found that the movement of 
the forearm lacks freedom on account of a stubborn 
elbow which persists in forcing activity of the upper 
arm. Such activity, it is needless to say, is detri¬ 
mental to good bowing; and every possible effort 
should be made to develop independence of the fore¬ 
arm to such a degree that, practically, the upper arm 
takes no part in bowing of any kind. 

But this question of an inactive upper arm is too 
easily misunderstood. The average pupil will exclaim, 
in astonishment: “Why, every violinist moves his 
upper arm!” This is certainly true; but (and this 
is what inexperienced players fail to comprehend) 
there is a vast difference between compulsory action 
of the upper arm and that action which is an attempt 
to perform the work assigned to the forearm and the 
wrist. In other words, an immovable upper arm is a 
physical impossibility, more especially in crossing the 
strings. But this does not mean that the upper arm 
performs, or actually takes part in the performance 
of, the various bowings. It inevitably follows the 
direction of the forearm and wrist; but no demands 
should be made upon it, nor should it, at any time, 
be actively engaged in the technics of the right arm. 

(To be continued.) 

It has been oiu custom to 
FINGERING AND offer students, from time to 
PHRASING. time, an opportunity to test 

their knowledge of fingering 
and phrasing. The test we have chosen is in the form 
of a brief melody, unfingered and unphrased; and, 
after its structure and character have been carefully 
studied, the pupil is to supply such fingering and 
phrasing as, in his opinion, seem best suited to it mu¬ 
sically and instrumentally. We shall be pleased to 


Melody. 






have readers of the violin department send us their 
views, and, in the November issue of The Etude, this 
melody will again be published, with the fingering 
and phrasing originally intended for it. Students are 
advised to retain a copy of their own work, in order 
to compare it with the musical and instrumental ideas 
of the original version. And all communications re¬ 
garding this work should reach the office of The 
Etude not later than October 10th. 

The young student is con- 
CONCENTRATION: stantly exhorted to concen- 

HOW MAY IT trate his mind upon his 

BE ACQUIRED? work. He reads: “Two 

hours of concentrated prac¬ 
tice accomplish more than four with the mind wander¬ 
ing.” And, again: “Concentrate your mind upon the 
matter in hand during every hour and every minute 
of work, if you would make that work yield the de¬ 
sired result. Hours, and sometimes years, of so-called 
study bear only a tithe of the fruit they might have 
borne had the pupil’s power of application been 
rightly trained and rightly used.” Also, his teacher 
assures him that he might better be playing ball than 
violin if his mind is not concentrated on his studies. 

Now, the student really desires to play his instru¬ 
ment well; so, after each fresh admonition, he re¬ 
solves anew to acquire this much-lauded power of 
concentration. With zeal he commences his scale- 
work in the morning practice-hour. Several weak 
places in the first scale. He repeats and improves it 
somewhat; but as it is still very rough, he continues 
repeating till his neighbors are reminded of the brook 
which goes on forever. This constant, mechanical 
repetition dulls his critical faculties; and when, a 
half-hour later, some disturbance causes him to pause, 
he is startled to find himself still at work upon that 
first scale, the weak places still weak, and no com¬ 
mensurate progress made for the expenditure of time 
and strength. Again he renews the oft-renewed de¬ 
termination to “concentrate”; but the shock he has 
just received does not serve to rivet his attention on 
more than half the scales on his list. Presently the 
slip of a finger again brings his mind down with a 
dull thud to the business in hand. After frequent, 
disheartening experiences of this kind, he asks: “How 
can I learn to concentrate my mind?” 

Replying to such a question, one able writer says, 
in The Etude: “It can never be learned from other 
people’s writings. It is a habit which must be formed 
by means of practice and experience.” It is true, con¬ 
centration, before it can become habitual, must be 
learned by practice and experience. But there are a 
few simple rules which, if remembered at each prac¬ 
tice-period, will certainly aid the earnest student in 
forming the habit of concentration. 

1. In pure’y technical work do not allow one mis¬ 
take or imperfection to escape either correction or im¬ 
provement. But in seeking to grasp the idea of a 
composition as a whole, or when endeavoring to dis¬ 
cover weak points, or when engaged in measuring 
one’s progress, it is not always best to stop for im¬ 
perfections. Piecemeal practice, pure and simple, is 
detrimental to both unity and breadth of style, just 
as playing the piece always uninterruptedly from be¬ 
ginning to end is fatal to accuracy and finish. But 
in general work this first rule is an admirable one for 
pinning the attention to each note as it is produced. 
The ear listens eagerly, ready to stop the fingers for 
correction at the first fault. But when an error is 
detected, it requires judgment to choose a starting- 
point for beginning work upon the difficulty. Do not 
retegin the piece in order to correct a mistake made 
twenty measures from the beginning. That is an ex¬ 
travagance. On the other hand, it is seldom wise to 
begin work on the mistake itself. Return rather to 
some neighboring measure. In simple interval work 
one note back may suffice; but often the cause of the 
fault is farther removed. And this brings us to the 
next rule. 

2. Having found the error, seek its cause. While 
in some instances the eause is transparent, often its 
discovery requires c’ose analytical study. Some cases 
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can be explained only by the experienced teacher, but 
the student should always make a serious effort to 
discover the cause. 

3. Have some definite aim in each exercise, some 
particular point or points to be mastered. In this the 
accomplished teacher will aid you greatly. He will 
not simply say to you: “Learn the next etude and 
this new piece-work hard—good-bye.” He will point 
out the special purpose of each new etude, and will 
call your attention to the peculiar technical and mu¬ 
sical details that may be new to you. He will sug¬ 
gest special brief exercises for overcoming the indi¬ 
vidual weaknesses which reveal themselves in your 
playing. But he cannot do aU. You must be your 
own teacher in the practice-hours, and strive to use 
understandingly the ideas he has given you. More 
than this, you should as soon as possible invent brief 
exercises calculated to aid you in mastering special 
difficulties. If you find a certain passage stubborn, 
dissect its difficulties. Does a certain leap seem long, 
and does it embarrass you each time you approach it? 
Increase the distance, and the first interval will seem 
short by comparison. Is the difficult figure in six¬ 
teenth notes, staccato? Try it in half notes, legato. 
There are countless devices for rendering difficult 
passages familiar and, eventually, easy, which will 
suggest themselves to you when you become familiar 
with such methods of work. 

4. Strive to make each repetition of an exercise an 
improvement on the previous one. Do not blind'y 
repeat the study, hoping it will be bettered at the end 
of the tenth or twentieth repetition. 

5. Aim at perfection. As a child, I habitually ap¬ 
plied the test of trying to play exercises three times in 
succession without making one mistake. When that 
could be done, I complacently considered it “learned.” 
The principle was good. Endeavor to make each note, 
each scale, each little exercise, perfect—a thing of 
beauty. 

Try these rules. You will soon find yourself listen¬ 
ing more keenly, more critically; and, in time, concen¬ 
tration will become a habit .—Gertrude M. Potwin. 


WAIT UNTIL HEADY TO TEACH. 

BY ROBERT BRAINE. 

Many musical students make the mistake of their 
lives by commencing teaching and other professional 
work before their own musical studies are completed. 
It is a sore temptation to a talented young musician 
not to break off in the middle of his studies and 
plunge into the maelstrom of money-making, when 
pupils, church-work, and concert engagements are of¬ 
fered to him. In the case of the doctor, lawyer, or 
dentist, the law protects the half-fledged student and 
the public as well, because it will not allow him to 
practice until he has obtained his degree. 

Unfortunately no such law exists in the ease of the 
musical profession; so the student who has taken a 
few terms of private lessons, or who has attended a 
conservatory for one or two years, is fully privileged 
to drop his studies and prey upon the public. 

But here is where he makes his mistake, for the 
student of music who enters the profession before his 
studies are completed has on'y two courses open to 
him : Either he must go through life in the lowest 
ranks of the profession,—the musical hewer of wood 
and drawer of water,—receiving the poorest prices for 
his work, or else he must try to carry on his studies 
in addition to doing his professional work. This 
latter course means nervous prostration sooner or 
later, as the nervous system will not stand the strain 
of double work. Many a teacher who is a fully 
equipped musician breaks down under the strain of 
teaching alone; and again many a concert-artist 
breaks down with too much practice. How, then, can 
any human being expect to bear up under the work of 
teaching and concert-work, and carry on a line of 
musical study as we’ 1 , which alone is enough to tax 
his energies to the utmost? 
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Nearly every Sunday service 
THE of the churches of this country, 

ORGAN- whether Protestant, Catholic, or 

PRELUDE. Jewish, whether Episcopalian, Con- 

gregationalist, Methodist, Baptist, 
or of any other faith, begins with the organ-prelude, 
and, hence, no musical number of the church service 
is more universal or more necessary. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this universality, it is doubtful if any part of the 
service is so hedged in by varying and contradictory 
requirements, is so surrounded by obstructing influ¬ 
ences, or is so severely criticised by the pastors and 
members of the congregations. 

The Office of the Organ-Prelude. 

What is the office of the organ-prelude? Its first 
duty is to begin the service. Every service must begin 
with something, and the organ-prelude seems to be 
the most fitting and adaptable. Its second duty is to 
cover up the rustle of persons’ entering the pews, ar¬ 
ranging their wraps, and getting settled for the serv¬ 
ice. Comparatively few persons regard the prelude 
in any other light than this second duty, and, hence, 
little attention is paid to' the musical character of 
the prelude by the majority. Its third duty, and the 
one on which most stress is placed by the exacting 
members of the churches, is to prepare the congrega¬ 
tion for the service to follow by effacing the worldly 
conditions of the mind and rendering it more receptive 
for the spiritual teachings of the service. 

Of the first duty nothing need be said. Of the 
second duty much may be said. With the rustling 
of skirts and squeaking of shoes; with the slamming 
of doors at the back end of some churches, the rat¬ 
tling of the latches of the pew-doors in old-fashioned 
churches, and the rattling of the hymn-books in the 
racks as the people brush by; with the distracting 
influence on those who are already in the pews caused 
by other persons’ entering late, the more curious 
wondering who are the guests of Mrs. A., who is that > 
young man with Miss B., why is Mrs. C. alone, etc.,— 
with all these conditions the prelude sings on, and 
can one wonder that few listen to it? 

As to the third duty, opinions and tastes differ so 
widely as to the best manner of fulfiling that duty 
that it is well-nigh impossible to give any definite 
statement with regard to that duty; and, with all the 
above conditions, how can this duty be performed at 
all? 

Character of the Prelude. 

What style of music will best fulfil the three duties 
of this “prelude”? As any style of music will answer 
for the first duty, that duty need not be considered. 
Obviously, loud music will best fulfil the second duty. 
Again, the third duty brings forward conflicting opin¬ 
ions and tastes. What is appropriate music for the 
service, and by what rules should such music be 
judged? It is much less difficult to name the kinds 
of music which are decidedly inappropriate; but, after 
eliminating all these, opinions still differ as to the 
appropriateness of the remainder. 

In many of the Episcopal churches the organist im¬ 
provises the prelude, using as a theme the processional 
hymn which is to follow. This is, theoretically, “ap¬ 
propriate,” but if the organist happens to be unskilled 
in improvisation,—and very few organists are skilled 
in extemporaneous playing,—his musical offering will 
not fulfil its mission, and will jar on the minds of 
those who believe that only the best should be offered 
in the service of God. Then, again, the improvisation 


of most organists is the same, Sunday after Sunday, 
and soon becomes monotonous. Some persons reply: 
“Does the Lord’s Prayer become monotonous Sunday 
after Sunday?” It is only necessary to say that if 
the improvisation of any organist is as grand, noble, 
beautiful, and well constructed as the Lord’s Prayer, 
it will bear repetition Sunday after Sunday. Only the 
improvisation of a Guilmant approaches that height. 

If the organist does not improvise (many organists 
cannot, and many others would spare the ears of their 
congregations if they did not), some concerted piece of 
music must be played. The style of music to be 
selected, of course, varies with the character of the 
service. Easter and Christmas services, being gen¬ 
erally of a joyous character, brighter music will be 
necessary, while communion services, Lenten services, 
and such services which have more of a solemn char¬ 
acter, much less animated music must be selected. 
For the general Sunday service there is some latitude, 
always remembering that tastes and opinions in dif¬ 
ferent congregations differ greatly. 

Personally, it has always seemed to me that those 
organ-compositions which are elevated in thought, 
well constructed, on themes which do not suggest the 
theater, opera, popular concert, military processions, 
and the like, and the character of which is dignified 
rather than brilliant, which end more or less softly, 
as by custom the prelude is expected to end in such 
a manner, are appropriate for organ-preludes for gen¬ 
eral church services. I emphatically disagree with 
those who claim that the prelude should never be 
louder than “Gt. to Open Diapason.” The days when 
the minister was expected to preach with bated breath 
are passed. The Doxology and such hymns as “Coro¬ 
nation” and “Nicsea,” which are often sung at the 
opening of service, are sung with full voice, and I 
believe that it is no sin to hear the full organ oc¬ 
casionally in the prelude where the composition calls 

The slow movements of the organ-sonatas of Guil¬ 
mant, Merkel, Rheinberger, and other composers; the 
Pastorales, Andantes, and Adagios of Smart, Merkel, 
and many other composers; as well as the Choral 
Preludes of Bach are compositions of a lofty character 
and befitting the church service. Many other com¬ 
positions—such as “Elevation in A-flat,” by Guilmant; 
“Andantino in D-flat,” by Lemare; “In Paradisum,” 
by Dubois; and “Vision,” by Bibl—are dignified and 
beautiful, and should not be excluded simply because 
they are beautiful any more than the minister should 
leave out some most beautiful thought from his ser¬ 
mon simply because some of his congregation would 
think the thought beautiful. 

Any composition which primarily attracts attention 
to the executive skill of the performer, or which dis¬ 
plays in the foreground the imitative power of the 
organ, is, of course, out of place; but a composition 
which attracts and holds the attention of the congre¬ 
gation because it is beautiful does more to enrich the 
service than the humdrum drone of some aimless im¬ 
provisation which covers up the rustling of the gather¬ 
ing congregation, but never has any effect on the 
mind of the hearers, except to convince them that 
organ-music is dull, even if necessary.— Everett E. 
Truette. 

It has been said that Lowell Mason’s tune called 
“Missionary Hymn” (“From Greenland’s Icy Mount¬ 
ains”) has been sung in more languages than any 
other sacred composition. 


Rev. F. N. Perry, Rector of Our 
THE IDEAL Lady of Lourdes Church, Chicago, 
ORGANIST. " gives his ideas of what constitutes 
an ideal organist in The New World, 
and as we always like to present both sides of every 
important subject, we quote a few paragraphs from 
his article, feeling sure that the readers of The Etude 
will be interested in the subject: 

Of the high and deep responsibilities for the de¬ 
corum and beauty of the services of the church the 
organist is a most important guardian. For the 
worship of God and the service to man the officiating 
clergyman is central authority and visible sign of the 
profound function, when “God and the penitent meet 
in a holy kiss.” But his first adjunct as giver of 
beauty and glory of her treasures of music, that per¬ 
petual wonder of all miracles, sound, is the organist. 

No man can be too superior for his position; one 
hears it said at times of a great musician that he 
was once only a Kapelhneister or choir-leader, and a 
sort of patronizing pity is felt that a genius should 
ever have held this lowly position. . . . 

Pity! What higher need could there be than to 
gives one’s genius back to its holy source in votive 
offering! Surely, unless our prayers are lip-service, 
the best of gifts, Genius, is the fittest tribute to God. 

I write “Ideal Organist” because he must be an un¬ 
common man. He must be reverential, masterful, 
catholic of insight, devoted, wise with the knowledge 
of the masters of sound. He must, by sympathy or 
actual possession, know all the highest musical ut¬ 
terance in the vast library of song of the Church, 
even to the haunting strains of old Judea, which 
linger yet in the faith as our spiritual legacy, of the 
earlier compositions of first Christian days, some¬ 
thing, as the grandchild repeats the hymnology of the 
grandsire. 

And with all these he must have flexible power, 
daring to attempt, skill to control, foresight to an¬ 
ticipate any situation, and ever be equal to the 
thought of the Master he is interpreting in the ca¬ 
pacity required in all art—the power of elimination. 
Even though it be the greatest of men whose genius 
he is rendering, from Palestrina to Bach, from Per- 
golesi to Gounod, he has to choose the best at its 
highest, remembering always the mission of music— 
to uplift, to redeem, to regenerate. 

There is no “fashion” in art. Art is or is not. A 
witty ecclesiastic, writing in a late number of the 
Church Quarterly, describes a lady of quality as one 
who resembles the Catholic Church in “having no mis¬ 
givings about herself.” The “Ideal Organist” will 
have no misgivings about his mission. He will never 
defer to the passing phase of “fashionable” culture 
in his service of sacred song. He will never forget 
that his music is for the hour when men pray and God 
listens. 

Equally shall he remember the needs of the wor¬ 
shiper, that all are not attuned to the epical heights 
of music, when that means to some wonderful calis¬ 
thenics, and construction which would win praise 
from Beethoven or Bach, were they in the flesh to 
listen. He will resist all temptation to win admira¬ 
tion of the music-culturist and the stylist, for “phras¬ 
ing” and ‘flight and shade” and “tempo” and other 
music-values expressed in correct argot. 

The “Ideal Organist” must be a technician truly, 
but as a means to an end; he must know the thing 
beyond technic—the soul. He must give for the little 
ones, “the infants crying in the night,” who have “no 
language but a cry,” the wonderful melodies so dear 
to the truly religious, because they give the heart’s 
vocabulary and speak a language that would bring 
peace to Babel. 

Palestrina, Allegri, Marcello, Pergolesi, in Italy, re¬ 
born to melody; Bach, the greatest of geniuses; 
Handel, the majestic and simple; Mozart, the nearest 
to perfection of all musicians, who did many things 
and did them all well; Beethoven, creator of master¬ 
pieces; Schubert, the author of the overwhelmingly 
beautiful Ave Maria; Gounod, the melodious and 
resonant; Wagner, the adored and hated of our own 
day, and the suggester of infinite futurities—these 
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are only a few of the names, like pearls on a strand of 
silver, telling the wealth which the “Ideal Organist” 
has at his command to offer in praise of God. 

He must be, if not disciplinarian or martinet, a mild 
combination of both; maestro, in his control of the 
choir. Onee, again, technic is great, but it is not all. 
Sound is mightier, but thought is mightiest; and the 
first and final lesson for the choir is to gather deep 
consciousness of their duty, as singers of earth with 
the mission to win the hearts of men: 

“And bring them back to Heaven again.” 

Thus, first, for duty; secondly, for art. “Heaven 
looks down on no sadder sight,” writes Dr. Marti- 
neau, “than a sloven and sluggard at his prayers.” 
The feeling of reverent responsibility on the part of 
the organist for his choir will do half the work in the 
practice of the great masters of church-music, and 
keep a double duty in song and service. 

The question of sehtimen- 
HENTIMENTALITY tality has already been dis- 
IN HYMNS. cussed a great deal, but it is 

a subject that will bear some 
further handling, especially as the Bishop of South¬ 
ampton has been dealing with it in one of the diocesan 
chronicles. The bishop defines sentimentality as “an 
indulgence in emotion without any impression being 
made on the mind or impulse given to the will.” 
Thus, in his view, if a hymn appeals to the emotions 
alone it tends to foster that sentimentality which is 
one of the chief modern foes to true worship. Many 
definitions of the good hymn have been attempted. 
The Bishop of Southampton’s tests are these: 

A hymn, he says, ought to express either (1) adora¬ 
tion,—the feelings and the thoughts of the human 
soul in the presence of God; (2) praise and thank¬ 
fulness for His mercies; (3) prayers and aspirations; 
(4) self-abasement and acknowledgment of sin; (5) 
a means of doctrinal instruction, the emotional ex¬ 
pression of some religious truth, a declaration of re¬ 
ligious faith, an act of meditation on some aspect of 
revelation; or (0) a stirring appeal to the will, a 
passionate incentive to right action. 

Several of these purposes may, of course, be com¬ 
bined in one hymn; but without one or the other it 
may, I think, be safely affirmed that no hymn, how¬ 
ever popular, is anything but sentimental, unmeaning, 
and liturgically worthless. Faber’s “Hark, hark, my 
soul,” for example, is merely “a series of vague emo¬ 
tional ideas, or rather words, skillfully disposed in 
pretty verses, and with no more real meaning or 
permanent influence than an aimless succession of 
sweet and sonorous sounds on the organ.” In short, 
it is sentimental, and perhaps the most glaring in¬ 
stance of sentimentality to be found in church hymn- 
books. Such hymns ought to be avoided.— Musical 
Opinion. 

Dear Miss: This is an im- 
JOSH BILLINGS’ portant epock in yore life. 
ADVICE TO THE The 1-st thing to make a 
CHURCH SINGER. good quire singer is to giggle 
a little. 

Put up yore hair in kirl papers every Friday nite, 
soze to have it in good shape Sunday morning. 

If your daddy is rich you can buy some store hair; 
if he is very rich, buy some more, and build it high 
up onto your head; then git a high-priced bunnit, that 
runs up very high at the high part of it, and git the 
milliner to plant some high-grown artifishals onto the 
higher part of it. This will help you to sing high, as 
soprano is the highest part. 

When the tune is giv out, don’t pay attenshun to 
it, but ask the nearest young man what it is, and 
then giggle. Giggle a good eel. 

Whisper to the girl next to you that Em Jones, 
which sits on the 3rd seet from the front, on the left- 
hand side, has her bunnit trimmed with the same 
color exact as she had last year, and then put up 
yore book to yore face and giggle. 

Object to every tune unless there is a solow into it 


for the soprano. Coff and hem a good eel before you 
begin to sing. 

When you sing a solow, shake yore hed like you 
was trying to shake the artifishals off yore bunnit, 
and when you come to a high tone brace yore self 
back a little, twist yore hed on one side, and open 
yore mouth widest on that side, shet the eye on the 
same side jest a triphel, and then put in for deer life. 

When the preecher gits under hedway with his 
preechin, write a note onto the blank leaf into the 
fore part of yore note-book. That’s what the blank 
leef was made for. Git sumbody to pass the note to 
sumbody else, and you watch them while they read 
it, and then giggle. 

If anybody talks or laffs in the congregation, and 
the preecher takes any notis of it, that’s a good 
chance for you to giggle, and you ort to giggle a 
great eel. The preecher darsent say ennything to you 
becoz you are in the quire, and he can’t run the meet- 
inhouse to both ends without the quire. If you had 
a bo before you went to the quire give him the 
mitten; you ort to have sumbody better now. Dont 
forgit to giggle. 

The invention of the organ has 
MIXTURES. been ascribed to a barber. Two hun¬ 
dred years before Christ, Ctesibius, 
the proprietor of a tonsorial establishment in Alex¬ 
andria, while waiting for customers, invented the first 
principles of the organ by placing a series of levers 
under a row of Pan pipes so that they could be played 
by hand. 

Extemporization was one of the noted character¬ 
istics of Henry Smart, the English organist. It was 
always rhythmic and thematic. He extemporized 
three times in nearly every service; before and after 
service and before the sermon. The opening voluntary 
was generally slow and somewhat quiet in character. 
The postlude was more spirited and louder, and the 
voluntary before the sermon filled up the time re¬ 
quired by the rector to change his gown, and was 
generally founded on the hymn-tune just sung. As 
the rector approached the pulpit some one would 
touch the organist’s arm and he would gradually re¬ 
turn to the key of the hymn-tune and close. 

At a certain college in the University of Cambridge, 
England, it fell to the lot of a clerical representative 
to read the lessons in the chapel at the evening serv¬ 
ice. It would appear that the reader was of an im¬ 
patient turn of mind, and prone to regard lengthy 
musical “settings” as a waste of valuable time. He 
had taken up his position at the lectern as the choir 
were rendering “Abraham and his seed,” anticipating 
a speedy commencement of his own share of the pro¬ 
ceedings. Now, we know that eminent church com¬ 
posers are occasionally apt, so to speak, to linger 
lovingly over the Gloria Patri, and to indulge freely 
in fugal and kindred devices. So it fell out on the 
occasion in question. At a period when, in the judg¬ 
ment of the cleric, the whole affair ought to have been 
over, the singers had just reached: “and to the Holy 
Ghost.” He (the reader) stood first on one leg, then 
on the other, and cast glances at the choir which to 
the observant eye said plainly: “how much longer are 
you going to howl?” or something of the sort; but 
worse was to come. At “As it was” the trebles 
scampered off with the subject of a fugue, and the 
composer had been loath to lose his opportunity. The 
alto, the tenor, the bass scampered after the lead, and 
disported themselves at a length totally incompatible 
with a proper regard to the consumption of time. 
The glances and other indications of impatience be¬ 
came more marked; but at last the “Amen” was at¬ 
tained,—that, at any rate, must soon come to an 
end. Alas! the hope was premature. We know that 
some “Amens” are like certain sermons. The end 
seems in sight; it is elusive. Off it goes again, only 
to return like a sheep to the fold, after divers wander¬ 
ings. As everything—even Wimpole Street—has an 
end, the second lesson is given out: It is a well- 


known chapter in the “Acts of the Apostles.” The 
reader began with a savage accent which spoke vol¬ 
umes, “And when the uproar was ceased—! ’’—Musical 
Opinion. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has placed a large three-man¬ 
ual organ in his house in New York City. The organ 
is built in'the wall at one end of the central hall. 
There are 11 stops in the great, 15 in the swell, 8 in 
the choir, and 8 in the pedal. There are 8 combina¬ 
tion pedals and fourteen push-buttons for combina¬ 
tions. One novel feature enables the performer, by 
means of split-knobs, to play a solo with the treble 
note of each chord while the other notes are accom¬ 
panying on the same manual. 

G. C.—Judging by the list of stud- 
QUESTIONS ies and pieces which you write that 
AND you have played, we should advise 

ANSWERS. studying Buck’s “Pedal Phrasing” 

studies, published by Sehirmer. At 
the same time you could play the six organ-sonatas 
of Mendelssohn. You would find the following com¬ 
positions interesting and instructive: “Marche Reli- 
gieuse,” Guilmant; “Pastorale in A,” Deshayes; 
“Marche Solennelle,” Lemaigre; and “Intermezzo in 
D-flat,” Hollins. 

j. T. D.—1. One ought to study the organ at least 
a year before attempting to play in church. The fact 
that some pianists who never studied the organ at all 
are playing in church does not alter the fact. It only 
indicates the state of the culture of the congregations. 

2. All “music-teachers’- do not teach the organ, and 
many who do would have more respect for themselves 
if they did not. One should not attempt to teach any¬ 
thing of which one is absolutely ignorant. 

3. The fees for lessons vary from twenty-five cents 
to five dollars per lesson. Pupils practice wherever 
they can get the use of an organ, and the charge 
varies from nothing to fifty cents and even a dollar 
per hour. 

4. The qualifications of a “good organist” are 
numerous, and include a general musical knowledge, 
a good amount of pedal and manual technic, famil¬ 
iarity with a large amount of standard organ-music, 
taste in registering and interpreting organ-music, and 
experience in playing hymns, anthems, and such ac¬ 
companying as is necessary in church. (See The 
Etude for December, 1900.) 

5. A.—It would fill a page of The Etude to give 
the information that you require. If you secure a 
copy of “Practical Hints on the Training of Boy 
Choirs,” by Stubbs, published by Novello, you will find 
all the information you seek. See also back numbers 
of The Etude for November, 1900; May, 1901; Jan¬ 
uary and February, 1902. 

J. O. W.—Emery’s “Elements of Harmony,” Saw¬ 
yer’s book on “Extemporization,” and Clark’s “Outline 
of the Structure of the Pipe-Organ” will’ give you the 
information which you seek. 

C. R.—The term “Scale” is a relative term, and re¬ 
fers to the diameter of a pipe or set of pipes. The 
lowest pipe of the open diapason is practically eight 
feet long. If it is four and three-fourths inches in 
diameter the scale of that stop is four and three- 
fourths inches. This would be a larger scale than the 
Dulciana, which might be three and five-eighths inches 
in diameter. If the Open Diapason pipe were five 
inches in diameter, it would be a much larger scale 
than the first-mentioned pipe, and would be called a 
“large-scale Open Diapason,” while if it were only four 
inches in diameter it would be a very small scale stop. 

So long as no specific scale was mentioned in the 
contract for your new organ,—only “large scale,”— 
you have little chance to argue with the builder, as 
opinions differ as to how large the scale should be. 
The amount of power does not depend wholly on the 
scale, as more wind-pressure with appropriate voicing 
would give more power without increasing the scale. 
Small-scale pipes require less metal and less room on 
the wind-chest. 
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By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


“How can sight-reading be improved in advanced 
pupils who happen to he deficient in this part of their 
work? What methods are usually adopted to help 
a pupil in this branch?—E. H. C.” 

The best method of improving sight-reading is to 
have the pupil play accompaniments for a singer, a 
choir, or with other instruments. Dr. Mason used to 
have a class of four girls who read regularly through 
the symphonies, overtures, and other important works 
arranged for four hands at each piano, or eight hands 
in all, there being two pianos available. Dr. Mason 
conducted, and nobody stopped for anybody else. 
When one got out, she naturally had a chance to get 
in at the next turning of the leaf, if her ear was not 
fine enough to enable her to do it sooner. In this way 
long symphonies were read straight through. Dr. 
Mason told me that at first a nervous girl would be 
out most of the time, rarely getting in more than a 
few notes of the first line at top of the page. Later 
she would be in more and more, and toward the end 
of the season things would go smoothly and beauti¬ 
fully. It will help this kind of work if the pupil has 
a good ear and has been well trained in keyboard 
harmony and in writing difficult successions in many 
different keys. The same thing can be done by two 
pupils alone, upon one piano, reading four-hand pieces 
and changing places often, in order to accustom the 
eyes to the treble staff as well as the bass. 


“I play eleven of the Mozart sonatas and about 
twelve of the Cramer etudes. I also play such pieces 
as Mason’s “Silver Spring,” Raff’s “La Fileuse,” Mills’ 
“Fairy Fingers,” and “Air de Ballet,” by Moszkowski. 

I have studied Mason's Touch and Technic and use 
the “Graded Course” by Mathews. Could you outline 
a course of study for me to pursue alone, as it is not 
possible at present for me to take lessons? Is it ad¬ 
visable to teach the major scales in thirds, sixths, and 
tenths before taking up the minor?—G. C.” 

The difficulty'of outlining work for you is that, not¬ 
withstanding your very clear account of what you 
have done, you leave me without information at the 
most important and vital point of all, namely: as to 
how you play these things. Supposing that you play 
them fairly well, if you will practice one each of the 
following groups, going on to the next in the group 
as soon as you can play it, and keeping always one 
piece of each in practice together at the same time, 
you will improve. 

Group 1. Bach. Two-Part Inventions, Nos. 1, 4, 8, 
13. BourrSe in G-major, Gavotte in E-major (Tours); 
Preludes from “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” C-major, 
G-major, C-sharp major, A-minor. 

Group 2. Schumann. Naehtstuck in F; Forest- 
Scenes, “Entrance,” “Wayside Inn,” Prophetic Bird,” 
“Farewell to Forest.” Romance in F-sharp; 
“Warum?” “Grillen” (Whims); “Aufschwung.” 
Novellette in B-minor, F-major, and E-major. (Nos. 
1 and 7 of Op. 21.) 

Group S. Chopin. Waltz, C-sharp minor; Waltz, A- 
flat, Op. 42; Mazurka in B-minor; Prelude in D-flat; 
Nocturnes in E-flat, B-major. Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 8, 
12, and 5; Op. 25, No. 2, in F-minor and No. 1 in A- 
flat. 

Group Jf. Liszt-Schubert, “My Sweet Repose”; 
“Hark, hark the Lark”; Love Dream, No. 3, in A-flat; 
Spinning Song from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman.” 

You will do well to set about the systematic prac¬ 
tice of Mason exercises as presented in Touch and 
Technic, following the directions in my Teacher’s 
Manual of this work. The combination will surely 
benefit you, and there is not a single piece upon the 
foregoing list which you ought not to know. 
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As to your scale questions, work the scales out in 
canons (Mason), which covers the third and six i 
positions; and proceed immediately to minois as as 
as you have gone through the major; or, better still, 
take every minor immediately- after the major of the 


“Will you not please tell me how to prevent the 
raising of the knuckles of little weak hands of chil¬ 
dren? I have tried the low wrist, and have tried to 
emphasize the curve of the fingers and the depression 
of the knuckles by will-power, and still the knuckles 
come up. I teach the wrist-condition even with the 
hand. Is that correct?—A. H. B.” 

The question is very difficult, but probably, if you 
will teach the four standard forms of two-finger ex¬ 
ercise (Mason) as explained with cautions in my 
Teachers’ Manual of the Mason system, you will very 
soon get the little hand into a stronger condition. A 
child’s hand cannot be held as firmly as that of an 
adult until after considerable work, and it is a mis¬ 
take to be too strict, because in securing perfect posi¬ 
tion it is very common for the child to acquire also 
stiffness, which lasts a long time. From single-note 
forms go on to the same in double thirds, which are 
of great use preparatory to chords. There should be 
a chord method, but unfortunately there is not. This 
is the best I can offer, but it will do the work if faith¬ 
fully and patiently applied. Work the arpeggios as 
scheduled in the Manual. 


"What really constitutes a phrase and period? Is 
there any rule by which one can know where a phrase 
begins and ends in different kinds of music? Can you 
recommend exercises for strengthening the wrist and 
making it flexible for fast chord-playing, for which my 
wrist seems too weak?—M. F. B.” 

I can easily answer that by asking another. How 
does anyone know, in hearing this letter read, when he 
is hearing the beginning or end of a sentence? Or 
how will he know when the sentence stops? You look 
surprised, and say that “any fool would know.” Not 
at all. It is not mainly the fools who know this, but 
the wise. The child must be taught to listen to mu¬ 
sic and to know by his own sense when the musical 
sentence is complete. From that he goes to the parts 
of sentences A sentence is complete whenever the 
sense is complete. Thus it is in music. You have a 
phrase whenever you have an incomplete sense which 
is still a sense. There is absolutely no rule possible, 
any more than in language. You cannot always 
count on the commas. You have to follow the 
thought. In music you have the harmony, moving to 
points of repose, which you can hear, even if you have 
never been taught harmony formally; and you have 
the rhythm completing itself, which also you can hear 
and feel. You have not appealed to the proper quali- 

For strengthening the wrist (and the whole playing 
apparatus as well) Mason’s two-finger exercises are 
far and far away better than anything else you can 
find; also more manageable. From these go on to the 
octave school, or rather alternate the two. It is sure 
cure. I have covered that moderately well in the di¬ 
rections in my Teachers’ Manual to Dr. Mason’s work. 


“For a child who knows nothing whatever of the 
piano, what should be taught in the first ten lessons? 
How long after the treble should the bass-notes be 
taught?—B. C.” 

The most advanced and modern system of beginning 
with a child that I have ever seen is that of Miss 
Blanche Dingley, of Chicago. She has formulated her 
first twenty lessons, and is prepared to furnish them 
for private circulation, not being ready to undertake 
a book. She begins with hearing and with playing; 
then after a little with notation and I believe the bass- 
staff does not come in until the tenth or fifteenth les¬ 
son, perhaps even later. But chord-forming is taught 
and chord-hearing, and the child manufactures her 
scales from the chords and learns to hear the chords. 
Another book in which there has been a good deal of 
thought is the newly published “Music-Education” of 


Mr Cady He begins with melody-hearing (very short 
phrases) and does nothing with harmony. His first 
ten lessons are pretty well worked out. They will 
give you ideas, but I think he does not strike at the 
proper root of the matter. No rules can be given as 
to when this, that, or the other thing should be in¬ 
troduced, but one rule ought to be inviolable, which is 
that nothing is introduced except it is first addressed 
to the ear. Notation addressing the eye is legitimate 
only after the ear has something to notate. This 
holds with every separate step. There is no book 
published which covers this ground. 

“At what stage of excellence must a pupil arrive in 
a study (Mathews’ ‘Graded Course,’ for instance) be¬ 
fore going on to something else? Should he stay on it 
until he can play it with ease and excellence? How 
may a pupil be taught to feel and observe phrasing? 
When a young pupil learns to hate all merely tech¬ 
nical exercises, such as Mason’s, but has still a stiff 
wrist, harsh touch, and bad technic generally, what 
must a teacher do to limber the hand of such a one? 
Please name some good exercises or system of exer¬ 
cises to render the hand and fingers supple for play¬ 
ing the reed-organ.—L. R. B.” 

It is a difficult question. I should say attain a 
fairly good performance; then go to the next, but re¬ 
turn to this over and over in review. Of course, all 
the musical pieces should be memorized and played by 
heart. As to the phrasing, there is nothing but what 
I have said in answer to a previous question; the child 
must listen and hear and feel. As to getting a technic, 
there is absolutely nothing which for a moment com¬ 
pares with Mason’s exercises, for variety, thorough¬ 
ness, providing artistic qualities in the playing, and 
musical interest. If you have not found that out, 
you have not got upon the central principle. It is of 
no use to waste time with alleged technical studies 
which do not “tech.” Mason’s do, and do it simply 
and directly. Of course, you can assign Loeschhorn 
if you want something old and safe, but Mason s 
now are toward fifty years old, and that is a fair 
ripening period, I think. The trouble is, your pupil 
is in an uneducative attitude of mind, and your real 
work is to change that attitude. If you cannot do 
that, you are not the right teacher for the child. It 
is of no use to hunt the village over after what doc¬ 
tors call placebos. I know nothing else so good for 
reed-organ as fugues and pieces in three or four parts 
in contrapuntal style. The publisher of The Etude- 
will be able to send you something of that kind. 


“Ordinarily what should be the ratio of the amount 
of exercises to be given the 3d, 4th, and 5th fingers in 
order to make them symmetrical with respect to each 
other, that is, to equalize the strength of the 4th and 
5th and of these to the 3d finger. For instance, if the 
5th finger has 100 repetitions in a finger exercise, how 
many repetitions should the 4th and 3d have, each, to 
develop evenly? Please name a work or works con¬ 
taining exercises for strengthening the 4th and 5tli 
fingers; also works on double 3ds, 4ths, 5ths, and 
6ths run with one hand.—G. H.” 

There is no rule at all. You must remember that 
the 4th and 5th fingers get a good deal of extra prac¬ 
tice anyway if you are giving the pupil good music, 
because the melody and the sparkling parts always 
fall to these fingers. I would say that they should 
have a few more times over in the two-finger exer¬ 
cises, though I always begin with the best fingers, in 
order to get the ear to expecting good playing. In 
daily practice I doubt whether any one exercise form 
needs to be repeated more than fifteen or twenty 
times, at most, with a single pair of fingers, unless 
one is working up a specialty. The scales in double 
thirds and sixths are in Mason’s Touch and Technic, 
with ample directions for studying. Fortunately there 
are no exercises in double fourths or fifths. Provi¬ 
dence is sometimes kind, and nowhere more so than 
here. 

In Volume I of “How to Understand Music” you 
will find practical object-lessons in recognizing periods, 
phrases, etc. It will pay you to study with the music. 
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Chaminade is to make a visit to the United States 
this season. 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston begins 
its eighty-eighth season. 

A new publication is The Negro Music Journal, pub¬ 
lished at Washington, D. C. 

At a festival of the German Vocal Union in Graz 
no fewer than 18,000 singers took part. 

Fbanz Wullneb, a noted German conductor and 
composer of Germany, died last month. 

Garcia, the Nestor of singing teachers, is in his 
ninety-eighth year. He is living in London. 

Dvorak has written a new opera with the same 
title as one of Gluck’s famous works, Armida. 

Chari. us Santley, the celebrated English baritone, 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his work 
as a public singer. 

In the biography of Tschaikowsky by his brother a 
most interesting point is developed; namely, that his 
ancestors were Poles. 

The directors of the St. Louis Exposition are plan¬ 
ning for a very large organ to be used for concerts 
during the season of the fair. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society will give its four 
hundredth concert this season. Truly a record for per¬ 
manency and amount of work. 

A late bulletin of the Census Bureau shows that 
the reed-organ industry has declined, a fact attrib¬ 
utable to the decreased cost of pianos. 

Every Month, a New York magazine, has a competi¬ 
tion for vocal and instrumental music, liberal prizes 
being offered, which should interest composers. 

Alboni, the celebrated contralto, was very large 
and not handsome. A critic once said that she was 
an elephant who had swallowed a nightingale. 

An orchestra has been organized in London which 
is to be rented to composers at a fixed rate per hour 
so that they can try their works in large forms. 

Ravina, the French composer, is now in his eighty- 
fifth year. His reminiscences as given in the Paris 
Figaro include many interesting notes about famous 
musicians. 

A fellow-pupil of Kubelik, Jaroslav Kocian, is to 
make a tour of the United States this season. Bo¬ 
hemia and the Prague Conservatory seem to be the 
home of violinists. 

Sarasate was heard at a concert by a trumpeter 
of the German cavalry. “Yes, he is a great artist on 
the violin,” said he; “but put him on a horse, and he 
could do nothing.” 

The autograph score of Wagner’s opera, “The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg” has been presented to 
the Germanic Museum of that city by the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria. 

A Berlin paper announces that Madame Lilli Leh¬ 
mann will publish a book giving her experiences as a 
singer and her reminiscences of singers, as well as her 
observations on the vocal art. 

Clarence Eddy, the eminent American organist, 
has transferred his residence abroad. He begins a 
concert-tour in England before long, and will make 
a visit to this country early in 1903. 

Gounod sold the score of “Faust” to a publisher for 
$2000. In the lapse of years the latter made upward 
of $500,000 out of it by the sale of copies, arrange¬ 
ments of all kinds, and royalties from performances. 
An acoustic triumph has been achieved in the build- 
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ing of the new Music Hall at Mannheim, Germany, 
in which it has proven possible to hear every word 
and every tone distinctly in a room seating 15,000 
persons. 

According to the last English “Blue Book,” 
$1,250,000 is expended for teaching music in the 
schools to 4,750,000 pupils. In evening schools it was 
found that music ranked sixth in popularity out of 
forty subjects. 

Thirty-six concerts are to be given at home by the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra, two each week for eighteen 
weeks, on Friday evenings and Saturday afternoons. 
Music-students are to receive tickets at a considerable 
reduction in price. 

Thebe is a rumor that the Abfcg Perosi, the Italian 
priest-eomposer who created such a furor some years 
ago, will bo placed in charge of the famous Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, which has one of the most noted 
choirs in the world. 

At the last examinations in Trinity College, a 
prominent musical school of London, there were 285 
candidates for honors in all branches of music, of 
which only 48 per cent, passed. The director attrib¬ 
uted the result to a lack of thorough preparation. 

According to a request concert given in Washing¬ 
ton by the Marine Band, under Director Santleman, 
the favorite composers were Chopin and Paderewski. 
Of the larger concert-numbers in band repertories, 
those by Wagner and Liszt have usually been in great 
demand. 

Mascagni has been notified of his dismissal from 
the post of director of the Pesaro, Italy, Conservatory 
of Music, largely, it is said, because of his adherence 
to his determination to visit the United States al¬ 
though the authorities of the Conservatory opposed 
the project. 

A society has been formed in Paris for the en¬ 
couragement of young musicians which is to help 
those who are strangers in Paris, by way of advice, 
position in orchestras, and opportunities to hear good 
music. The movement is under the patronage of the 
Countess d’Eu. 

At the last examinations in the Paris Conservatoire 
the girls won most of the prizes: in the violin depart¬ 
ment, five out of six; in the vocal department, three 
out of four; in the opera class, three first and two 
second prizes. In the dramatic department the fair 
sex also won the greater honors. 

Jersey City, N. J., appropriated $5000 for a series 
of public band concerts during the summer. Accord¬ 
ing to a resolution accompanying the ordinance, each 
concert was to open with “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and close with “Lead, Kindly Light.” The program 
was to include a fair proportion of classical pieces. 

A movement is on foot among the directors of 
English concerts to revive interest in madrigal singing. 
No finer works exist for small choral clubs, and even 
large bodies can produce them successfully. If this 
class of work should receive close attention the aver¬ 
age chorus-singer would become a much better reader. 

Three of the singers who took part in the choir 
selected for King Edward’s coronation services are 
veterans in the work. One sang at the funeral of 
George IY, another at the funeral of William IV, and 
a third at Queen Victoria’s coronation. Some of the 
other singers began their work as choir-boys back in 
the “thirties.” 

The Cincinnati Music Hall building was damaged 
by fire last month. Mr. Frank van der Stucken’s pri¬ 
vate library, valued at $20,000, was destroyed; the 
$20,000 organ belonging to the College of Music and 
a number of pianos were burned. Fortunately the 
great organ in the main audience room, used in all 
the festivals, was saved. 

Mascagni was very anxious to secure certain tone- 
color in his new opera, “Iris,” which is to be given 
during his American engagement. As the scene is laid 
in Japan, he sent to that country and secured several 


Japanese instruments, a large tam-tam (a sort of 
drum), a samisen (a sort of banjo or guitar with three 
strings), and two sets of bells. 

An article in an English magazine which takes up 
certain relations between Beethoven and Clementi 
(the latter in his capacity as publisher) shows that 
the composer received $1000 for the Rasoumoffsky 
quartets, the Fourth Symphony, the Coriolanus Over¬ 
ture, and the violin concerto, certainly a small price 
for that number of large works. 

Rehearsals have been commenced in New York 
City for the operatic productions to be given under 
the direction of Mascagni this month. The operas 
selected are “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “L’Amico Fritz,” 
“Iris,” and “Ratcliffe,” the last two being new in this 
country. Mascagni will bring with him an orchestra 
of seventy-five and a number of artists, who will take 
the principal parts in the operas. 

When Haydn was in London he went into a music- 
shop and asked to look at some pieces. The dealer 
showed him some new sonatas by the composer him¬ 
self, but Haydn, on looking at them, said: “Have 
you nothing better?” “Better,” said the dealer; 
“then I cannot wait on you.” Then Haydn laughingly 
said: “I am Haydn, and I think there are some better 
pieces than those that you showed me.” 

A new work entitled “Antonio Stradivari, His Life 
and Work,” by the well-known London violin experts, 
the Brothers Hill, gives the following information: 
Stradivari probably made, between 1666 and 1737, 
about 1116 instruments, of which 540 violins, 12 
violas, and 50 ’cellos are known to-day. The original 
price for a violin was about $50. The celebrated 
“Messiah” Strad was sold in recent years for nearly 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, who has devoted his life 
to the study of the music and instruments of the.old 
masters, will appear in a series of concerts in New 
York. He will bring with him a number of the old 
instruments such as the viola da gamba, viola 
d’amore, lute, harpsichord. He is considered the great¬ 
est living authority on the subject in Europe. It may 
interest our readers to know that Mr. Dolmetsch is 
the original of Mr. Innes in George Moore’s musical 
novel, “Evelyn Innes.” 

According to a report of the Census Bureau, the 
Americans seem to be a piano-playing people. During 
the year 1900, 171,138 pianos, with a wholesale value 
of $27,000,000, were manufactured. Of the number 
4251 were grands, and only 101 of the old-fashioned 
square style. These pianos and those that were made 
since must have been sold; for, according to the piano 
and organ trade papers, all the leading makers are be¬ 
hind in their orders. We hope another year will show 
a still larger business. The more pianos sold, the 
more work for teachers. 

A contemporary gives an amusing account of M. 
Paderewski at work: “There are very few men who 
work harder than M. Paderewski, especially when he 
is in the mood for composition. After completing a 
composition he will go over it, try it on the piano, 
will lay it away, and after awhile take it up and go 
over it again. He polishes and retouches everything 
he composes three or four times, and never lets any¬ 
thing go until it suits him. His best work is done at 
his summer home, the Chalet Riondbosson, on Lake 
Geneva. There he generally goes for four or five 
months in the year. He will arise at 9 or 10 o’clock, 
work at composing or at the piano until about 1 
o’clock, then take his first meal of the day. He will 
again work until 6 o’clock, and then take a walk in 
the garden or a swim, for he is a fine swimmer. Then 
there will be a dinner at 8 o’clock, and afterward light 
amusement.” 

X, - 

Correction. — By an oversight the demonstration 
in Kindergarten Work given by Mrs. Katherine Bur- 
rowes, of Detroit, at the last meeting of the M. T. 
N. A., was attributed to Mrs. Church-Parsons, of 
Chicago. 
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The First and Onlv Work Ever Published on the 

This system has made more 
great artists than any other: 
PADEREWSKI 

hambourg 

gabrilowitsch 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 

SLIVINSKI 

SIEVEKENG 

May 29. 1902 

Fraulein Prentner 

“You being my pupil of 
many years' standing and most 
valuable assistant, it goes with¬ 
out saying that you are thor¬ 
oughly qualified to write and 
publish a school after my prin¬ 
ciples and system of teaching.” 
Ptoi. THEO. LESCHETIZKY 

LESCHETIZKY METHOD 

The Modern Pianist 

By FRAULEIN MARIE PRENTNER 

rv. XT.... First Assistant to Ptof. Theo. Leschetiaky 



For Twelve Years with and First Assistant to t-rot. i neo. 

Fully Illustrated. Plates by a Celebrated European Artist. English and German Text Throughout 

This system h- eresUd a stir in the piano vorld. and *b*fr so, as them is scamely a g-t virtuoso who no, 

Method has b«n almostuniversal. There is no. a piano teacher in all the 
land who can afford to miss the opportunity of seeing what has been developed by this system. 

About as nearly perfect a course of pianoforte instruction as can be made. advance cash price of Si oo 

Special Offer. —For a short time we will give our patrons an opportunity to obtain this work at an advance cash price |i.oo, 

postpaid. If charged, postage a dded. Order immediately if you want this work! _ 

~ A Work for Every Music Lover 

DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES OF PIANO WORKS 

Sirs 2=si= 

By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. PRICE, $1.50, CLOTH 


•cessful Lecture Recitals, known the country over in musical circles. It represents long years of labo. 
and education for just this work. The thousands of admirers of Mr. Perry s poetic and dramatic desctiptions 
r "hat they are being put into permanent form. This work includes the description of fifty of the best known 
several savs on interpretation and analysis. It must be understood that this is not a pedantic analysis of 
_*• 1 A _th*> *»mntinnal meaning. lnformatlOl 


fl ™ |OST of this material has been used by Mr. Perry in 
I M | of ‘be author, who is eminently fitted both by nati 
1 I of standard musical compositions will be glad to k 

k-Sg'il standard and c ; Iassical P iano compositions, as weA asseveral essays “‘“giving the'emotional” meaning, information concerning the origin, the 

connected with the composer or composition that wiU ai d to a “ubgueTn a picture galler, r Xt gives students and musicians a valuable fund of 

g * 1 

INVALUABLE TO CLUBS AND FOR PROGRAM MAKING 


First Study of Bachj 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITTLE PRELUDES 

“MODEL ANTHEMS” 

Edited by MAURITS LEEFSON 

Containing Anthems, Sentences, etc., in form 
of Solos, Duos, Trios, Quartets, and Choruses 

PRICE, 50 CENTS 

Edited by H. P. DANKS 

There is no writer that is more used for the development 

^The music of “Mode^Atithems^is of.easy and medium^grades. 

jsgaining^ayjy^j^ cf Bacli ^ 




k Th^wor^of'^itiifg'ha^been Well done by one of our 

' -sssassa-™ 

students of the pianoforte, and this volume is positively the 
very best elementary work yet offered. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 1708 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


A WORK OF EDUCATION ALONG ENTIRELY NEW LINES 

Suggestive Studies for Mvsic Lovers 

PIANO-HARMONY 

By CAROLINE I. NORCROSS. Price. $1.50 


which the''ordinaJyTnstructionb^k doe’s not read? m wefiTs being supplementary to it^FoTbright pupils withwhom 
the average instruction book proceed^too sbwj^y, ^stable ^ocM students, aiding them to 


FIRST RECITAL PIECES 


Price, 75 Cents 


A collection of piano compositions of the sec¬ 
ond and third degree of difficulty. Semi-classi- 
cal and popular are included. Every piece in 
the volume has been tried and found valuable as 
a first piece for public performance or exhibition 
purposes. The whole form a volume of excep¬ 
tional worth; a volume that any pupil can use. 

It is a continuation of the series begun with 
the “ First Parlor Pieces,” a deservedly popular 
collection of first and second grade pieces. 

This volume consists of a careful selection of 
pieces lithographed on good paper from sheet 
music plates, and bound in a striking and tasty 
but, nevertheless, substantial manner. 


STVDENT’S 
HARMONY TABLET 



- j — “* nvmiug vut their exercises. 

Unlike those of other tablets, these points will be found to 
be a real help. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St, Phila., Pa. 
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“There are only two dentifrices, 
Sozodont—and others ! ” 

The “others” are the “just as good” (?) substi¬ 
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A World 
Without 

Music 

would be a dreary place. Music is an inspiration—a tonic. 
WHAT appeals to our hearts and gentler natures more than 
the sweet harmonies that are brought from the strings of a 
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Educational Works 


of 


GREAT VALUE. 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS. 

P,rS * Begnmlng at*the *' 

.> 

PIANO TECHNICS AND STUDIES. 

Loeschhorn.each 

Dr. Wm. Mason.each 

e of Studies, in ten grades, 

‘of Four- Hand-play IngV'i'n'three grades. 


Selected Studies (a vols.). i 
Touch and Technic (4 parts 
The Standard Graded Coin 


is and stuay « * 

il Exercises In Scale I 


(2 vols.). ’ W. G. 


PIANO COLLECTIONS. 

Allum r of° M’isceVlaneo'us pfano Compositions. Ed. 
Standard First and Second tirade Pieces for Piano. 


lard Tiidrd and Fourth Grade Pieces for Piano. 


Standard Fifth and £ 


Modern StildenrCaVols! of study pieces).each 1. 

ORGAN WORKS. 

Sch 0 o? r oi a Reed t Organ C p'la'yVng (4 vois.i .4 grades .^C. ^ 

Graded^Materlals for Pipe Organ. J. H. Rogers. t 

PRIMERS—RUDIMENTARY WORKS 

Writing-Book for Music Pupils (Complete). C- W . 


Plano Primer 






>th.) 


iO published in boards £nd.c 

HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT. 

‘J 

Theor^ Exphdned^ to Piano Studen 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


3 


Celebrated Pianists 




WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

ouncing Dictionary of Music and Musician; 


LIBERAL DISC OUNTS TO THE PROFESSION. 

Metronomes, Satchels, Rolls, Blank Paper and Copy 
Books, Reward Cards, Ruled Chart Paper, Music 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Lesson and Account Books,- 
everything ol use to the teacher of music at the lowest 

price possible. __ - 

Any or all of the above will be sent on inspection to those 
•ending reference in order to open an account on our books. 


Send for any or all of the following catalogues, free for the aMtrg 
S SHEET M MUSICDE A SCRlFriVE. 

B M 0 OD S bRN S METHODs'AND STUD.ES. 

PIANO COLLECTIONS, OlVINO INDEX. 
METRONOMES, SATCHELS, ETC. 

BUSTS AND PORTRAITS OF MUSICIANS 


We claim to be the quickest Mail-Order Music Supply House 
lor Teachers, Schools, and Conservatories in the country. 


THEODORE PRESSER. 

Mus*c Publisher, Dealer, Importer, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


W.J.DYER^BRO. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Three Songs by GERTRUDE SANS SOUCI 

‘'WISHES” 



In Dreams 1 Linger With Thee. Medium voice .$0.50 

When Song is Sweet. Soprano or Tenor m (>. . .™ 

Loudon G. Charlton's famous ballad “ September," one 

^Orchestra p^s^rentsI^Male Quartet or Chorus. 

NF.W SACRED SONGS 


The Golden Harp. By W. Rhys-Herbe 
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PIANO SOLOS 

“Classic and Modern Series” 

TEACHERS’ EDITION 

REVI.ED AND EDITED by WM. MENTOR CROSSE 

Dornroschen (Thorn Rose). Fr. Bendel. . $0.60 
Melodie, Op. 8, No. 3. (Chant du Voyageur), .40 

I. J. Paderewski. 

Menuet, from Symphony in E-flat .40 

Mozart-Sch (ilhoff. 

Norwegian Bridal Procession, Op. 19, No. 2, .50 

Edvard Grieg. 

Polacca Brillante, Op. 222. Carl Bohm .60 

Snowflake, Op. 37, No. 4. P. Tschaikowski, ,40 
“Tannhauser,” Romance. Wagner-Liszt. .. .40 

m „ —.. . l f a Andante in B=flat 1 
Two Sketches | ^y. vace jn G . minor }.50 

Mendelssohn. 


Wo call espeeled attention to this 
edition of eight ste.nda.rd teaching 
and progre.ni numbers. 

■WFOR. INTRODUCTION: 

One each of the eight selections . 
mentioned above, retailing for $3.80, j money 
will be furnished to tee.chers / order. 


$1.33 

postpaid. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR SEND DIRECT TO 

W. J. DYER. m. BR0., SA, K AVL 


FREE! 


A VALUABLE AND 
MOST INTERESTING 
PUBLICATION FOR 

MUSIC 

TEACHER-S 

ESPECIALLY 

AND 

MUSIC LOVERS GENERALLY, 
WHETHER CLASSIC 
OR POPULAR 

FREE! 


IMPORTANT! 

If you arc a teacher, be sure to mention 
that fact and say what instrument you 
teach. 

If you are a scholar, write what instru- 
ment you are being; taugfht, and the 
name and address of your instructor as 
well as your own. 

If vocalist, mention voice. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO OVERLOOK THIS 
MOMENTOUS PROPOSITION; 
IT MEANS MUCH TO YOU 
AND IS ABSOLUTELY 


FREE! 


BETTER SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 


LEO. FEIST 


PUBLISHER- 


E. 36 West 28th Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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:.r Dowager, 

- STYLE 600 

The ONLY Corset ma 


The Princess Hip'" 

Assures correct fit *' # 

■ * 

SEND FOR THE' ROYAL BLUE BOOK 

HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED . 

Prevs/Z/nffMdes^ P/cturec/ 

ROYAL WORCESTER^CORSET CO* Woiwster Mass 




THE PERRY PICTURES 

ONE CENT EACH '? r ? d 5 ° 

js&m ot musicians ' or send ,I0 ° for our beaut,ful 56105 

THE PERRY PICTURES, Extra Size. £S?S 

THE PERRY PICTURES CO., - - Box 611. Malden. Mass. 


HERMANS HANDBOOK OF MUSIC 


IN PRESS: 

WOMEN COMPOSERS 


Biographica ^ E BEL 

F. H. CHANDLER 

*39 amount'n poESS?* Y ’ 


oston Jvlueical Bureau 

218 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 



correspondence Lessons in Theory 
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The Burrowes Musical Kindergarten Method 


^INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS BY HOME STUDY 

_the BURROWES METHOD was built up for children and from 

- ———oi ctnHv of the needs, preferences, character, ana even the whims ot 

Ire? The authoress has taught a musical kindergarten for r 
*' • - -i-: -t. s jj e has composed sc" " - —* ~’“ c ’ "" 

Evaluable have b 


'TEACHE'RS are reminded 
that the 'Burrobue-r Method 
may be advantageously ac¬ 
quired at any season of the 
year. 

Write for particulars. 


ructed apparat _ _ _ ^ 

lll^cumbersom^^effec^ve^or Vnchlidii^^hasbeeiVabarK 

bat remains has been tested through and through, and its va 
yondthe ‘ * ’ (ff ^ ° 


ining. IT IS NOT BUILT ON J1 
miration of a day. It is. on the < 
"3 OF SPECIALg EFFORT,^ an 


that is not agreeable 
THEORIES. It is 
the CREAM OF 


h r e a 7ru! 


MUSIC TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES should investigate this 
work! ADVANCED TEACHERS will profit largely by establishing 


kindergartens in — 
paratory department 
The advantages of t 


All lacier, .10 l«e ».l*entic Art Souvenir Booklet (HAIM Free to Tender,) slould semi tlelr .JAre^e, .1 ouee. 
KATHARINE-BURROWES, £ (Stern Address, 618 Second Avenue, Detroit. Mich._ __ 



The Church Parsons Kindergarten Method of Music Study 


ORIGINATED IN 1884. COPYRIGHTED IN OCTOBER. 1897 
ENDORSED BY PROMINENT EDUCATORS. AND ADOPTED 
BY MANY LEADING CONSERVATORIES AND CONVENTS 

This deservedly popular system contains illustrative work, which by means of pictorial chart 
drills blackboard diagrams, and other interesting devices brings the following 
topics within the child’s immediate comprehension: 

Musical Notation, Elementary Harmony, Rhythmic Motion, 

Keyboard Location, Musical History, Finger Calisthenics and Technique, 

Audition, Composition, Piano Work. 

This work is intently practical and instructive and is now being taught by several hundred 
enthusiastic teachers, of whom a large per cent, have availed 
themselves of the correspondence course. 

The lessons are equally Instructive to either child or adult. 

The price for normal work, including materials, is within the reach of all. 

DATES Send for Descriptive Booklets and Correspondence 

Course Circulars. 

Address MRS. F. C. PARSONS, 610 Fine Arts.Bldg 203 Mich. Blvd.. 

CHICAGO 


SWEET-WHITNEY MUSIC METHOD FOR- BEGINNERS 




Ikinberoarten flDusic=Builbing 

Cht Science of Music for Children 
The Original and Standard System of Kindergarten Music 

Normal Classes, Correspondence Courses 
Scholarships issued by Ihe “ K. M-B." Educational Organization 
for Students' and Teachers’ Courses, to those recommended by the 


Correspondence Lessons in 

KINDERGARTEN 


N these days of rapid develop 
ment in combined art and 
science—especially in music 
—something definite and 
practical has been demanded 
by the musical world, which shall aid 
the pupil to arrive at a clear mental con¬ 
ception of the fundamental principles, 
and to practically demonstrate the same 
in far less time, and with less mental 
strain, than by old methods of teaching 
beginners. 

The Sweet-Whitney Music Method 
is a system of teaching beginners of all 
ages. Every idea presented to the pupil 
is a practical one and of lasting benefit. 
By the use of songs, games, and attractive 
materials a solid foundation for a musical education is built in a simple and fascinating manner, thus avoiding most 
of the old-time trials for both pupil and teacher. 

The normal instruction is given by Miss Whitney and Mrs. Sweet. With the normal course each teacher 
receive. % complete set of materials for teaching the work; also a teacher’s note-book, containing most minute in¬ 
structions. ’or sixty lessons for pupils. 

A booklet describing the method will be mailed to your address, free, upon application. 

Normal classes will be formed the 1st of each month in the larger cities; Grand Rapids, Mich.. February 1st, 
and Chicago, Ill., March 1st. 


ADDRESS 


SWEET-WHITNEY 


Studio. 55 & 56 The Gilbert 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH, 


P ERLEE V. JERVIS ^ 


LADY STUDENTS IN BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSIC for teachers 

For information and circulars please address 

Miss J. A. JONES, 

505 Huntington Chambers, . 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 


XSeacher of "Pianoforte Playing 

^ >and Virgil Clavier Method 

in its relation to musical and expressive playing 

STEINWAY HALL. NEW YORK 


may find a home during the music season in the family of a 
prominent teacher, where the best opportunity for general 
culture and all the advantages of a refined musical and so¬ 
cial atmosphere are afforded. German and French conver¬ 
sation. Nearest suburb of the city. 

Address Mrs. G. P., care of “THE ETUDE.” 


i 


m 


THE ETUDE 


*<A Single Standard— 

THE HIGHEST” 


“Official 4 N T,JrV Piano 



Noted for Purity, Power and 
Resonance of Tone s Respon- 
ff siveness of Touch, Unsur¬ 
passed Construction, Work¬ 
manship and Excellence) and 
New Artistic Designs of Cases 

STRICH 
& 

ZEIDLER 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT PIANOS .• -• 

134th Street and 
Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


FREDERICK MAXSON>^-- 

-—•'CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organ lessons given on the Three-Manual Organ at Central 
Congre» :iif n.il Church, Eighteenth and Green Streets, Philadel¬ 
phia. Pupils specially prepared for church positions. Course 
includes study of voluntaries, accompaniments, hymn playing. 


-_ Circular, containing pai 

pupils who have become church organists in Philadelphia 
where, on application. 

Studio, 813 North Seventeenth Street, 


Philadelphia 


LESSONS In Harmony, Counterpoint, 


A series of lessons made practical for teachers and students- 
revelation in Simplicity, Directness, and Practical Value. 

Send for a Sample Lesson 


The expens. 


u by it 


henry o. HANCHETT 

No. 136 Fifth Avenue, .... New York City 
LECTURE RECITALS PIANO INSTRUCTION 

SHERWOOD MVSIC SCHOOL riNE a S,T| ag b 0 uild,ng 

WILLIAM H. SHER.WOOD, Director 

EMINENT TEACHERS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. COMBINATION OF PRIVATE LESSONS AND CLASSES IN 
INTERPRETATION, HARMONY, AND ANALYSES A SPECIALTY 

CHARLES R. BAKER, Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 

G "Belt Watches 



Ladies' 
Chatelaines 

Sterling silver 
throughout and 
every detail perfect 
Soft Gray Finish 
SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 
Send for our 

mELT BOOKLET 

We show NINE styles 
of these watches 

New 
England 
Watch 
Co. 


Price Reduced from $80 to $60 



UTICA, N. Y. | 

l CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC} 

j* EDWARDS B. FLECK and f 

$ ROBERT J. HUGHES, ^ 

The Chicago Piano College 

CHARLES E. WATT, Director 

LEADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
All branches of Music Study. Fall Term, September 8th 
Send for new Catalog. 

Address SECRETARY CHICAGO PIANO COLLEGE 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

THE IMPROVED 

VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 

is the most perfect, scientific aid ever devised 
for Pianoforte Teaching, Study, and Practice 

Prices reduced 25 per cent, on all styles 

Snipped to all parts of the world 

Send for circular. VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 

ll W. 22d St., New York City 

Music in all its branches. Elocution, Languages, 
English Literature, Drawing, Painting, 
Physical Culture, Dancing, etc. 

Northwestern University, Evanston 


School of Music 

A Higher Music School 
with University 
Privileges and Aims 


FACULTY OF DISTINGUISHED SPECIALISTS 

COURSES IN MUSIC 

PREPARATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES FOR 

YEAR COURSES 

Leading to a Degree. 

LITERARY-MUSICAL 


DEPARTMENT 

For Beginners. 

Send for new catalogue. Address 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, UTICA, N.Y. 

COURSES 

With Studies in College of Liberal Arts 

P. C. LUTKIN, Dean 

Music Hall, University Place and Sherman Avenue 

Send for Catalogue 
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e.Sembrich 


QIMPLEX 

a> ^ TRADE O 

W MARK IL 


IAN0 

LAYER 


HOTEL TOURAINE, 

BOSTON, March 12, 1902. 

THEODORE P. BROWN, ESQ. 

DEAR SIR: I am astounded at the possibilities of your 
Simplex Piano Player. So many similar instruments lack 
elasticity in rendering accompaniments for the voice. It 
seems to me while this is more easily manipulated physi¬ 
cally, its possibilities are greater than any other. 


7/04CL 




IMPLEX 


LAYER 


POSSESSES EVERY REQUISITE FOR A PERFECT PIANO PLAYER. 

nlque*—control ulyT ‘ 

PRICE, $223. 

May be bought an instalments. Agencies in all principal cities. 

Theodore p/bROWN, Man’fr, 20 May St., WORCESTER, MASS. 


BR.ACEUP 


PR.ICE, $3.00 


Special 
ill first-cl 



BE UP-TO-DATE 

by using the •• KINDER” PEDAL EXTENDER 

(ADJUSTABLE), In connection with the Foot Rest 


(Continued from page 387.) 
and the temptation to return to the old showy pieces 
was too strong to resist. I then cast about in my 
mind for a remedy, and decided upon a compromise 
which would put the old habit to good use. 

“Lu ” I said, “you may play by ear anything you 
like if you play altogether in octaves with both 
hands, using the fourth and fifth fingers,” and again 

she agreed. „ , , , 

The result was splendid: an excellent octave tech¬ 
nic, a tendency to use the weak fourth finger when 
possible, and, as she also kept up her “by-note” prac¬ 
tice soon left her class-mates far behind her and be¬ 
came one of the first pupils of my piano-school.-/-’. C. 
Turpin. 

A UNIQUE GIFT. 

Prances will be nine years old on her next birth¬ 
day. Acting upon the suggestion of her teacher, she 
is busily engaged in the preparation of a surprise and 
gift for her father and mother, with which she hopes 
to delight them upon that occasion. 

She is memorizing ten of her best pieces, and the 
names of these her teacher will arrange for her, in 
program form, upon two cards, tied as a booklet, with 
pretty baby-ribbon. This simple and inexpensive, yet 
costly, present she intends to give her parents on her 
birthday, asking them to listen to her program at 
their earliest convenience. 

The whole family have noticed Frances’ increase of 
interest in her music of late, but no one has guessed 
the reason thereof .—Phceie J. Bulloch. 


•ivation and development of a musical ear. 

PRICE, $2.00 PER SET OF TWO 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


W. MARKS. 250 W. EIGHTY-FOURTH ST.. NEW YORK 


Incorporated under the Laws of Michigan. 

MICHIGAN 

CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC | 

DETROIT. MICH. 

ALBERTO JONAS. Director 


epresentative Musical Ins 




Largest, most 


6 . B the best'mstruction in all branches of musi 

:most European conservatories. Faculty of thirty-tw 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

Alberto Jonas, Piano. Elsa von Gi 


J. B. H. Van < 
| Prices moder: 


:r Velpen, Harm 
e. Pupils can ei 


^ N. J^Cprey, ^ 


FREDERIC L. ABEL, Sec. 


THE THOMAS 

NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares Supervisors and others 
for teaching 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Music Drawing 
Writing Physical Training 
Domestic Science 

These and other branches taught by correspondence. 
Write for Special Catalogues and full information to 

LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 

550 Woodward Avenue 
DETR.OIT, - MICH. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES 

CORPS OF ARTIST TEACHERS 

MODERATE FEES 

For Calendar, address 

THOMAS D. COLBURN, Secretary 


EFFECTIVE TREATMENT. 

There came into the class at the beginning of 
winter a second-grade girl who hated most dreadfully 
to practice. She always wanted to take her lesson, 
for finger-exercises, studies, and good music seemed 
to have no terrors as long as the teacher was near. 
For a month the teacher helped this little girl every 
day, teaching her two pretty pieces; one was “Spin¬ 
ning,” by Ellmenreich, the other, Kullak’s “Once Upon 
a Time There Was a Little Princess.” 

The little girl liked these pieces exceedingly, mem¬ 
orizing “Spinning” and writing a story about the 
“Little Princess.” Besides these pieces she learned 
several studies and practiced scales and finger-exer¬ 
cises every day; so the teacher thought by this time 
she would have found out that it was not such a task 
to practice, and told her she must now study alone. 
What do you think she did? Cried the first time she 
went to the piano at home; there she sat, a plump 
little girl of eleven, with tears streaming down her 
face; every time the practice-hour came the tears 
came too. Mother and teacher held a consultation. 
It was then we discovered about the rag-time music. 
This misguided child would sit any length of time 
stretching her little hands over impossible chords in a 
cake-walk or popular song. 

Mother and teacher entered into a conspiracy. The 
little girl was told she could have for her lesson a 
two-step and a popular song accompaniment, but they 
must he correctly done. All technical work, all 
studies, all good music were given up for the time 
being. The other kind was to do everything. At 
class-meeting this little girl listened to the others 
play; after her two pieces had been played she could 
not play any more; for we do not have cake-walks at 
our class-meetings. For almost two months she held 
out; then she came to her lesson one day with a 
simple arrangement of the “Don Juan Minuet,” and 
said: 

“I found this in mamma’s music; do you think I 
could learn it by the time we study about Mozart?” 
That was all. 

C ' W l roldwoy m Ncw York cit Prom studying about the masters and listening to 

- '■ -—— their music has sprung a desire to play it. Even if 

Crane Normal Institute of Music ^ interest ; 8no th“g.r r * tha n wanting t0 d0 . w1 ;^ 

others are doing, it will still serve its purpose in the 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR end - Just now it is making her work at music best 

for little girls to know; not always of the greatest 
masters, yet truly good music .—May Crawford. 


VOVNG MEN DIANO 
1 LEARN A 


TUNING 


This is absolutely the best money-making trade in 
America to-day. Can be thoroughly mastered at 
The American School of Plano Tuning, at a rea¬ 
sonable expense. Our methods and school endorsed 
by the leading Piano Manufacturers. 

We now have positions awaiting ail the graduates 
we can furnish for the next two years and at good 
salaries. Send for prospectus and full information. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 

829-831 Commercial Street, - Emporia, Kansas 


CAN HARMONY BE TAUGHT BY MAIL? 

Do vou want to learn to Compose and Ari 

Vc 


thorough knowledge^ 


SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 


JULIA E. CRANE, Director, - Potsdam, N. Y. 
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WHERE DO YOU BUY 


E. T. Pauli Music Co.’s 


Best Publications?? 


TO READERS OF “THE ETUDE.” 

Greatest Offer Ever Made by a Responsible 
Music Publishing House. 


FOR SINGER AND TEACHER 

THE MYER METHOD 

A DEFINITE, PRACTICAL. AND LOGICALLY 
FORMULATED SYSTEM 

If you want to know more of this system, read 

‘The Renaissance of the Vocal Art” 


SEE IF THIS COLUMN INTERESTS YOU 

We want Music Teachers and Readers of The Etude 
to have copies from the specially selected lists of our best¬ 
selling pieces named below. All persons who use a good 
grade of music will find every piece in the following named 
selection to be the best that can be had. 

MAGNIFICENT TITLES. ELEGANT EDITIONS. SPLEN¬ 
DID MUSIC. EASY SELLERS. ALWAYS GIVE 
SATISFACTION. NOTHING BETTER. 

SEE BELOW THE SPECIAL PRICES WE OFFER.. 
TWELVE (12) MAGNIFICENT MARCHES AND TWO-STEPS. 

No i. Ben Hur Chariot Race March.Pauli. $0 so 

No! 2. Charge of the Light Brigade March.Pauli. 

No 3. America Forever March (specially good)...Paull. 

No. 4 New York and Coney Island Cycle March. Paull. 

No! s Dawn of the Century March.Pauli. 

No. B. Ice Palace March. (Very brilliant).Pauli. 

No. Midnight Fire Alarm. (Fire Bells,etc.)..Lincoln. 

No. 8. Conqueror March. (Good swing).Corey. 

No. 0 Arizona March. (New—just out) .Smith. 

No lo. a >al from Mars March. (Nothing better). 

No. II. M 1-di Gras March and Two-Step. 

No. 12 Elk* Grand March and Two-Step. 

SIX (6) BRILLIANT AND BEAUTIFUL WALTZES. 

No. 1. The Stranger’s Story Waltz.Pauli. 

No. 2. Queen o^Beauty Waltzes. 

No. 4. Richard Carvel Waltzes ... 

No. 5. Sweet Memories Waltzes. 

No. 6. The Witch's Whirl Waltze: 

Notr.—T he No. 6 waltz was written by Mr. E.T. Pauli 
(author of Ben HurChariot Race) and is pronounced the best 
waltz placed on the market in recent years. Be sure to get a 

SIX (6) CHARACTERISTIC AND SPECIAL NOVELTY PIECES. 


Send for circular giving terms, particulars, and list of 
Professional Pupils now before the public as prominent 
Singers and Teachers. 

EDMUND J. MYER, 

Studio, 32 East 23d Street, - New York City 
SUMMER TERM AT LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 


No. 3. Uncle Jasper’s Jubilee (Character! 
No. 4. Plantation Echoes (Cake-Walk) ... 

No. 5 Dance of the Fire-Flies—Gavotte. 


"THE STORM KING.” MARCH-GALOP. 

' E. T. PAULL’S MASTERPIECE. 

Every teachet and every piano player should have a copy of Ons 

• - • - f - ‘ e elements. Do not fail to order 

.-ithout any exception, the hand- 
[f'ntion this “ ad.” 


Every teaeh< 

awakening, and^iis defiai 
a copy of this piece. It isaw 
somest edition ever published. 

READ WHAT WE OFFER. 

The above pieces are the best gublished in 

them at special low rates, we agree ------- 

may select f.u 25c„ or any four^cogics for ”^’ ention ' this ,. ad; . 

otherwise the’rate wifi be Sc. a copy throughout. Amounts for 
less than Ji.oo can be sent in postage stamps. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To any reader of The Etude who will send us ISc. in postage 
stamps or money, and the names and addresses of fivejnusic 
teachers or persons that you know of. who buy sheet music, we 
will cpiiH ( rf !n rvncinaid anv one of the pieces named above tnat 
you may select!** \\Tite’ names and addresses plainly. Mention 


)UD115neU 111 lucn ;■* 

e to furnish any one copy you 


Four-Ha.nd a.nd Simplified Arrangements. 

We have had brilliant four-hand and simplified arrangements 
made of several of our best marches. X e a.cnei^ or any 
who use four-hand and simplified arrangements should write us t 
special prices that we offer. Mention this “ ad. 

SEND US A SAMPLE ORDER. 

We want you to make up a sample order for any six of 
which'w'lifmoPeThm, ptase yoult tte^ttaj^lojjpricejj 

t'henfatic^lates’.^peciatdrcul^rsret^rsetU 

all ^orders and communications to the publishers. Mention mis 

E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 

46 West 28th Street. New York. 


THE AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING 

239 to 253 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

The most complete School of Music and Dramatic 
Art in the West. Fifty eminent instructors. Unrivaled 
free advantages. Teachers’ Training Department. 

Catalog mailed free. Fall term will begin Monday, 
September 8,1902. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 


Founded by J. H. HAHN. 1874 

Detroit Conservatory of Music 

FRANCIS L. YORK, M.A., Director 
The LARGEST, OLDEST, and BEST EQUIPPED Conser. 
vatory In Michigan 
EVERY BRANCH TAUGHT 

The faculty Includes such noted instructors as : 

FRANCIS L. YORK, Piano, Organ, Composition. 

WM. YUNCK, Violin, 

IDA FLETCHER NORTON, Voice, 

EMMA A. THOMAS. Public School Music, 
d a full corps of (3 7 instructors. Rates of tuition 

Py 0 JAMES H. BELL. Secretary, 

240 Woodward Avenue, - - Detroit 


THE ARENS VOCAL STVDIO 

Repertoire a Specialty. Normal Course for Voice Teachers 

Send4Ct. stamp for booklet. “My Vocal Method.” 

In preparation: “Twenty Lectures on Voice Culture.” 

261 West 54th Street. - NEW YORK 

Fall term opens September 15th. 

Voice Examination daily at 2 P.M., Wednesdays excepted. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC 

GEORGE! W. CHADWICK. Director 


_BOSTON, MASS. 

Voice-Specialist. Lecturer on Vocal Teaching before 
M. T. N. A. Voice-Production and Repertoire. 

Season opens September 8th. 

Send for pamphlet. 


THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA 

Provides unequaled advantages for the study of Music 
in all its departments, including the Opera. Excellent 
normal courses for TEACHERS. 

The new and superbly equipped building will be 
opened and occupied at the opening of the Fall Term, 
Sept. J8, 1902. 

For year book, address 

Huntington Avenue (Cor. Gainsborough) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


781 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Course of Study in all brai 


music under the best instructors. 

ADA A. BURNHAM 


PHILADELPHIA 

MUSICAL 


ACADEMY 


34th Season 
1617 

SPRUCE STREET 


THE OLDEST SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Private and Class Lessons in all Branches of Music 


INSTRUCTORS: 

R ZECKWER, C. SAMANS, L. HOWE, R. HENNIG, W. LEPS, CAMILLE ZECKWER, GEORGE KEMPTON, MISSES S. SOWER, 
A.' SuTOR, L. Tiers. B. Davis, V. Henderson, A. Hall, M. Walker, E. Mohr, David Mood, 

Elkan Kosman, Howard Rattay, H. L. Kirkland, Miss M Bl’edinger. 


THE NEW VIOLIN TEACHER 

Mr. Elkan Kosman, late Concertmeister of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was born at Rotterdam, Fi 


ilh Kreisler 
s great French sc 
Ysaye, Sarasate, Lady 


Teachers’ and Pupils’ Concerts in our own Concert Hall. Hook & Hastings Church Organ, blown 
by electric motor. For Illustrated Circulars apply to 

RICHARD ZECKWER, Director 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS. 


the ETUDE 

MR. GEORGE LEHMANN 

Concert Violinist and Instructor 



EEEFSON.HILfeE 


Conservatory of Music 

Catalogue to the Secretary, Weigh 
Building, 1524 Chestnut Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE OF MUSIC 



UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT-SINGING 


•issssssr" 


: HALL. - NEW YORK 


School, "con t r ibu ta^an* fi 

Z“„*S i sts,J:.s , ssnKr“ * " 5 ' “ “ “* 
^■^smtsmske “* l ”“ 

year. There were seventy _<contestants^^oMimlte^ 

ESSE 


“Sternberg” 

School of Music 

:lphia: Fuller Bid?., 10 S. 18th St, 


BROAD ST. | 
CONSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC 











5* 


q ustav l. 




f York City 


Hugh A» Clarke ^.223^ 

MUS. DOC. South 3gth $treet 

LESSONS Philadelphia 


JY MAIL , 


MANUSCRIPTS COMPOSITIONS 


Address R. DE R.OODE 

^‘o‘‘The^rSSSShir r ' w 


CORRECTION OF MUSIC SMSS. 

A SPECIALTY 

ALBERT W. BORST 



COLLEGE 0 / MVSIC, 

sisssHgisgiis 


BURRITT L. MARLOW 

PIANIST and TEACHER. 

LESCHETIZKY and FRAULEIN PRENTNER 
College of Music. - Denver, Colo. 



THE ETUDE 


SCRIBNER'S > LATEST • BOOKS 

S ENT FREE ON A Handbook for The Music Teacher, 

A P PL I CATION The Mus . c Studentf The Music Lover 

SCRIBNER S MUSICAL 

LITERATURE LIST 

New, revised, and enlarged edition (September, 1902), with 16 additional pages describing the latest and best works in every 

department of Music. 


This catalogue has now become a standard reference list for books on music in the English language. Those who 
have used it before will find much fresh and valuable matter in this new edition, and those who have never seen it, 
should send for it at once. They will find it no ordinary dry catalogue, but a useful and suggestive manual, giving them 
information about all kinds of musical books, and aiding them to select the best works in whatever special department 
they may be interested. 

Violinists, Pianists, Singers, Orchestral Players, Music Teachers, Music Students, Harmony Pupils, Organists, 
Choirmasters, Opera Lovers, Bandsmen, Public School Music Teachers, Children-Pupils and Teachers of Children in 
Music, Conductors, Chorus Members, Wagnerites, Anti-Wagnerites, Music Amateurs interested in Musical History, 
Biography, and Criticism, and who have an intelligent love for Music, will find something here to charm and interest 
them. __ 


James Huneker’S Musical Works 


MELOMANIACS. l2mo. $1.50 

A collection of fantastic and ironic tales in which 
sentimental and conventional notions of music and 
musicians are upset* The heroes of modern cul- 



CHOPIN, THE MAN AND 

HIS MVSIC. 12mo. $2.00 






MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MVSIC. 12mo. 


tzsche, The Greater Chopin, A Liszt 
te on Richard Wa 




THE BEST BOOK ON CHURCH MUSIC 

MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN CHURCH 

By EDWARD DICKINSON 







Address CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

153-157 Fifth Avenue. New York 



























































































KNABE 

OF TO-DAY 
WILL OUT LIVE 
THE 

Twentieth Century 


A Combination of Incomparable 
Quality and Durability 


N«w York Baltlmra Washlnglof 





* Delicious Drinks 




and Dainty Dishes! 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKERS 

Breakfast QoCOa 



ABSOLUTELY PURE * 

VXEQUAEED for Smooth¬ 
ness, Delicacy, and Flavor 

Our Choice Recipe Book will 
tell you how to make Fudge, 
and a great variety of dainty 
dishes, from our Cocoa and 
Chocolate. Sent FREE to 
any address. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 

DORCHESTER. MASS. 

Established 17 80 




A REMARKABLE LETTER 
EMIL MOLLENHAUER 

Musician, Pianist, Violinist 

Conductor of 

The Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
The Boston Apollo Club 

and of 

The Boston Festival Orchestra 

WRITES OF THE 

MASON HAMLIN PIANOFORTE: 

BOSTON, December 18 , 1901 . 

Mason & Hamlin Co. 

Gentlemen: 

The Grand Pianoforte of your make which 
I purchased of you two years or so ago has proved itself a most 
superb instrument. 

It stands remarkably well, and, in fact, like a Stradivarius 
violin, it improves with age. I am sure you are to be congratulated 
on your production, and 1 am sure the artist must be grateful to 
you for your production. The instruments you are now producing 
are not only fine pianofortes, but they are a potent influence work¬ 
ing for the best in the highest of all the arts—music. 

With admiration tor the loyalty with which you work toward 
your lofty ideal, and with sincere wishes for your continued success, 
1 am, Very truly yours, 

(uanio) EMIL MOLLENHAUER. 


IVERS & POND 

PIANOS 

The Small Grand. 

We show here photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of our 
latest triumph, a Grand 
Piano in miniature. It is 
one of the smallest Grand 
Pianos made. I t’s not so very 
much more costly than the 
Upright, and doesn’t take 
up much more room, fitting 
beautifully into the corner of 
a room (if you can’t give 
the middle up to it), yet 
by an ingenious arrange¬ 
ment it has strings as long 
and a sounding-board 
as large as are usually 
put into larger Grands, 
thus producing a tone of 
remarkable volume and purity. No amount of money can buy a 
better Grand, for no better can be made. Are you interested to 
know more? Our catalogue will be sent for the asking, and other 
circulars, together with a letter fully explaining ail you wish to know. 



MOW TO BUY. 


practically bring our large Boston Establishment, Factory and Warerooms to your door. We wi 
quote you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as available in the most remote villag 
of ^ H y ° U . live< J BoS ( j on . f or Ne *' Y ,ork. More than this, if^our careful selecti- 

to us and we pay railroad freights both ways/ We solicit correspondence. § ^ 

IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 

141 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


vose 


PIANOS 

and explanatioi 

VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


been established 50 YEARS. By our system of payments every family in mod- 
circumstances can own a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange 
expense. Write for Catalogue D 


v piano in your homt 


































































































KNABE 


OF TO-DAY 
WILL OUT LIVE 
THE 


Twentieth Century 



THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM PROMINENT 
TEACHERS 

EVERYWHERE ATTEST TO THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE 


STANDARD GRADED 

COURSE OF STUDIES 


PIANOFORTE 


10 GRADES, 10 VOLUMES, $1.00 EACH 

SHEET MUSIC FORM. OUR USUAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED 

ssive order, selected from the best 


TECHNIC, TASTE, AND SIGHT READING 

carefully edited, fingered, phrased, and annotated,with complete directions for the appli 
catian of Mason's “System of Touch and Technic” for the production of a modern, 
style of playing. 

Send for any or all the volumes on inspection 


THEO. PRESSED, Publisher, Station A. PHILADELPHIA^ 
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PIANOS 


VOSE & SONS PIA 1 * 


40 Highest Awards iri Europtfand America 

to WALTER BARER CO., Ltd 
Cocoa and Chocolate Preparations 



> The Choice Recipe Book (80 pagesl. sent tree, will tell you how to maice Wellesly Col- j 
lege, Vassar Coliege, and Smith College Fudge, and a great variety of Delicious Drinks 1 
and Dainty Dishes. Write to \ 

WALTER BAKER &, CO., Ltd. | 

established IN THE year 1780 DORCH ESTE R, M ASS. 


1VERS & POND 
— PIANOS = 


Your Old Piano Will 
Help to Buy a New 
One. 

If you have an old 
piano that has outgrown 
its usefulness or that you 
would like to have replaced 
with a new and modem 
I instrument, write us for 
terms of exchange. We 
*■ style 401. will make you a liberal 

offer and guarantee your entire satisfaction. We make it easy to 
deal with us whether you have an old piano to exchange or not. 

HOW TO BUY 

Onr unique method of selling may interest yon. WhenjYtwxdealer sells 
our Pianos we sell direct; praetitally bring our large P- ' “ ’ "'hanent 

Factory and Warerooms, to your doorl We willo w. Si 

explain our Easy Pay-System, a-available in lSUY. - ==- V, 

United States as if you iiVed itj^ intereS or.,' Where no dealer sells our pianos we sell direct 
our careful selection of a Toston Establishment, Factory and Warerooms to your door. Wc wil 
don’t want it after se^ -s> explain our Easy Pay System ” * ’ ' 1 " 

* ' ayo if you lived in Boston ~ XT — xr -' 

please you, in other words, i 
ay railroad freights both w; 
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VERS & POND PIANO COMPANY. 

141 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


have Ifain 
and dicfei 


r , en established 50 YEARS. By our system of payments every family in mod- 

ncumstances can own a VOSE piano. We take old instr.. — ' 1 

eiiver the new piano in your home free of expense. \\ 
iplanations. 

160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


te for Catalogue D 












































